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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Section I. Statement ol: the Problem. 

1. General. The overall problem lies in maintaining the required 
strength and quality of personnel in the United States Army Re- 
serve (USAR) and Army National Guard (ARNG) in the present volunteer 
Array environment. Within the Total Force Concept, is extremely 
important that the authorized strength of USAR/ ARNG forces be main- 
tained. Under the Reserve Component Quality Improvement Plan, 

the USAR and ARNG are limited to the same lower quality content 

percentages and minimum qualifying criteria as those imposed on 
the Active Army by Congress for FY 74. The USAR and ARNG have 
encountered difficulties in meeting both quantity and quality 
criteria. 

2. Strength of Forces. The USAR has had a recent history of 
serious problems in recruiting and retention of personnel, main- 
taining the average strength mandated by law in only one of the 
last four FY's. The ARNG has not recently had as serious a problem 
here, having maintained the miniiuum strength mandated by law for 
the last two FY's. Both components have in recent years failed 

to recruit the desired number of non-prior service accessions. 
With the anticipat'dd exit from the USAR/ ARNG of many Vietnam-era 
enlistees, a serious recruiting/retention problem is foreseen for 
both components. Further, recruitltig/retention incentives are 
needed. 

3- Quality of Forces. The total Selected Reserve has, since 
the end of the draft, encountered difficulties in maintaining the 
desired percentages of its force strength with at least a high 
school diploma and from the top three mental categories as defined 
by the Armed Forces Qualifying Test. Analysis of accession data 
indicates that this problem is presently serious for the ARNG ard 
potentially serious for the USAR. Further educational beiiefits ' 
are needed to attract educationally motivated young men to reserve 
service and to Improve the quality of reserve forces. 

Section II. Background 

4. Purpose. The general purpose of this study effort was to 
examine the feasibility of extending selected General Educational 
Development (GED) services to USAR and ARNG and. if such extension 
was found to be feasible to prepare an implementation concept. 
The scope of the study was Armywide in the peacetime environment. 
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5. Current Active Army GED Program . A variety of educational 
benefits are currently available to Active Army personnel, including 
tuition assistance, testing, and counseling. The Education Direc- 
torate of the Adjutant. General Center formulates detailed GED 
operational policy and monitors GED .programs developed by major 
commands. During FY 75, approximately 34.5% of Active Army Person- 
nel participated in the GED program, with 38.6. million hours of 
educational service being performed. Total cost of this program 
was 72.6 million dollars. 

6 . Studies/Surveys Relating to Value of Educational Benefits . 

A review of background literature indicates that educational bene- 
fits are one of the mos t powerful recruit ing/re tent ion incent ives 
for the military. The review also indicates that civilian education 
is positively correlated with military performance, and that there 
is a need for the military to attract educationally motivated young 
men. 

\ 

7. Structure and Operations of Reserve Components . The USAR and 
ARl^G with which we are herein concerned are components of the 
Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve. Both components have a 
primary mission of augmentation of the Active Army during time 

of national emergency, and the ARNG has. an additional mission of 
maintaining domestic order. The. USAR is a federal force organized 
and maintained by the Active Array, while members of the ARNG are 
under the jurisdiction ol: their respective states except when 
ordered into active federal service. 

8 . Proposals for Providing Educational Benefits to USAR/ARNG . 
There have been two major proposals made regarding the extension 
of educational benefits in the form of tuition assistance to the 
USAR/ARNG: House Rule (HR) 96 and a Department of Defense (DOD) 
proposal . 

a. HR 96 would provide 60% of the cost of tuition during 
initial enlistment and 75% during subseauent enlistments, for a 
maximum of 10 semester hours per year. the estimate used for the 
average cost per semester hour for academic year 75-76 was $33.03, 
and total cost of the program for USAR/ARNG in FY 76 was projected 
to be 29.6 million dollars. 

b. The DOD proposal would provide 50% of tuition cost during 
initial enlistment and 75% during subsequent enlistments j for a 
maximum of six semester hours per year. The estimate of the 
average cost per semester hour for academic year 75-76 was $65.00 
(the basis for this high cost figure could not be determined; 
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the indication is that it is based only upon four -year universi- 
ties), and total cost of the program for USAR/ARNG in FY 76 was 
projected to be 32.5 million dollars. 

Section III, Approach to the Problem 

9- Questionnaires . In order to address the purpose of the study, 
questionnaires were developed and administered to members of the 
following groups: USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel. Active Array re- 
cruiters, ARNG recruiters, and USAR. recruiters. These question- 
naires obtained demographic data, opinions, and measures of the 
potential usage of educational benefits and their effect upon 
reeMlistment. Legal restrictions precluded the survey of potential 
enlistees to determine the effect of educational benefits i^pon 
initial accessions. 

Other Data Collection Techniques . Educational programs in 
existence or in the proposal state for USAR/ARNG were surveyed 
to serve as possible models for elements o"" the piugram'-^developed 
by the present study and to avoid duplication of programs already 
in existence. Allied nations were telephonically surveyed to 
determine their experience factor with providing educational 
benefits to reserve forces. A map location study was conducted 
to determine tlie location of USAR/ARNG units in relation to Army 
Education Centers and educational institutions. Impact/opinion 
statements were obtained from managers of Array programs potentially 
affected by the proposed extension of tuition assistance. Relevant 
cost estimates were obtained from various sources. 

Section IV. Findings/Conclusions/Recommendations 

11- Findings/ Conclus ions . The following findings and conclusions 
were derived from the data collection effort: 

a. The extension of educational benefits would increase USAR/ 
ARNG reenlistments by an ^^ount in the range of 9% to 21%. 

b. Educational benefits would increase USAR/ARNG non-prior 
service accessions by a substantial but not precisely determined 
amount. Civilian survey studies are needed to quantify this 
increase. 

c. aSAR/ARNG enlisted personnel and. program managers are highly 
positive toward the extension of educational benefits to their 
components. 
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d. Active Army and USAR/ARNG recruiters feel that they are 

in competition for the same pool of potential recruits, and Active 
Array recruiters feel that the extension of educational benefits 
will hinder their efforts; this fear has yet to be substantiated. 
Further cooperation among recruiter groups is needed. 

e. There are presently almost no etU'cational programs in 
effect for the USAR; however, sevsr^?l atate ARNG educational pro- 
grams are in effect or in the proposi^J ;3tate (23 states have a 
program in effect, and almost ^ll ctrer states have a proposed 
program). The National Guard Bur?.au (NGB) on 29 Oct 1975 tasked 
the states with an existing program to survey the program's effects 
on recruiting and retention. This, survey will be completed on 

30 Jun 1976. Federal legislation will require coordination with 
these state programs. 

f . Allied nations have no experiervia in providing educational 
benefits to their reserve forces. 

g. Approximately 30% of USAR/ARNG units are located within 
driving range (100 miles) of an Army Education Center, and 78% 
are located near an educational institution. • • 

h. Due to the geographical distribution of USAR/ARNG units, 
it is not feasible to offer them the full range of educational 
benefits available to Active Army personnel at Army Education 
Centers; for example, counseling and testing services. 

i. It is feasible (but not necessarily cost-effective) to 
extend tuition assistance to the USAR/ARNG. Any assistance given 
should be offered for 10 semester hours per year, with 60% of 
tuition paid for initial terra enlistees and 75% paid for subsequent 
term enlistees, since a viable benefit should amount to at least 
$300 per year. 

j. The weighted average cost per semester hour of instruction 
during academic year 75-76 is $31.34. 

k. The rate of participation in a USAR/ARNG tuition assistance 
program is roughly estimated to be 20% of eligible personnel. 
Due to the imprecision of this estimate, cost estimates should 
include projected participation rates of 10%, 20%, and 30%. 

1. The total cost, including administration, of the proposed 
extension of tuition assistance for FY 76 (based upon 20% partici- 
pation) is projected to be 25.0 million dollars (10% and 30% 
estimates are 13.3 million and 37.0 million dollars). This figure 
is significantly less than that obtained in previous proposals. 

11 
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m. The effects cf the proposed extension of tuition assistance 
upon Active Aniiy recruiting has not been sufficiently studied. 
Such study should be conducted before implementing a tuition assis- 
tance program for the USAR/ARNG. The currently ongoing ARNG survey 
(see conclusion e) may be applicable here. 

12. Conclusion summary . The major conclusions of the present 
study effort are summarized below: 

a. The proposed tuition assistance program would have positive 
effects upon USAR/ARNG recruiting and ;.etention. 

b. Active Army recruiters feel that the proposed program would 
hinder their recruiting effort, but this fear has not yet been 
substantiated. 

c. The cost of the program would be approximately 25 million 
dollars during the first year of operarion. 

d. The program should be administered through the USAR/ARNG, 
and not through the Active Army GED program. 

13. Recommendat ions . Tlie recommendations based upon the present 
study are as follows: 

a. That the study be approved by The Adjutant General and 

be provided to interested agencies for their information and appro- 
priate action. 

b. That, DAAG-ED in coordination with NGB evaluate the cost 
effectiveness of the 11 existing state-sponsored tuition assistance 
programs and that DAPE-MPR in coordination with NGB evaluate the 
effects of these programs on recruiting. 

c. That, when and if educational benefits are extended to 
USAR/ARNG, the program be designed .along the lines of the model 
developed in this study, and that any cost estimates for current 
legislative proposals be computed using methodology as in this 

s tudy 
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Chapter 1. Statement of the Problem 

!• General / 

a. The overall problem, as outlined in the study directive 
(Appendix A), is in maintaining the required strength and quality 
of personnel in the reserve components in the present volunteer 
Army (VOLAR) environment. Required strength will herein be defined 
in terms of manpower authorizations, with consideration given to mix 
of prior service (PS) and non-prior service (NPS) accessions in this 
strength. Quality of personnel will be defined in terms of established 
minimum mental category and educational level standards. The total 
Selected Reserve consists of the following components: Army National 
Guard (ARNG) , United States Army Reserve (USAR) , United States Navy 
Reserve (USNR) , United States Marine Corps Reserve (USMCR) , Air National 
Guard (ANG) , and United States Air Force Reserve (USAFR) . The reserve 
components addressed in the present study are the USAR and ARNG of the 
Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve. The structure and further de- 
finition of these components are discussed in Chapter 2, Section III. 

b. According to the Annual Report of the Secretary of Defense 
on Reserve Forces FY 1974, the biggest problem facing the service 
components is the recruiting and retention of personnel. The problem 
is related to the ending of the Vietnam conflict and of the draft, 
especially for USAR/ARNG, since reserve duty no longer serves as an 
alternative to two years involuntary active military duty. Tha term- 
ination of the draft has also eliminated the inducement of entering 
the reserves to avoid prolonged interruption of a college education. 
The effect of this environment upon the quantity and quality of re- 
serve personnel is discussed in the remainder of this chapter. 

Section I. Problems Related to Strength of Forces 



2. Overall Environment and Policy . Within the Total Force Concept, 
emphasis is being placed on availability, force mix, limitations and 
potential missions of the USAR and ARNG in future contingencies c 
Reserve forces comprise approximately one third of the total forces, 
and the most workable and cost effective combination of reserve and 
active forces is constantly being sought. Within such an environment, 
it is extremely important that the optimal strength of reserve forces 
be determined and maintained. 

3. Strength of USAR . 

a. In order to determine whether or not the USAR currently has 
a problem in maintaining its authorized strength of forces, it is 
necessary to compare authorized and actual assigned strengths over a 

1 
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recent period of time. Unfortunately, the answer to the question "What 
is the authorized strength of the USAR?" is not as clear as one would 
hope. Stevens (information paper, 1975a) has discussed five different 
meanings of the term "authorized strength" in terms of FY 75 data; 
the authorized structure strength at full table of organization and 
equipment (TOE) was 276,000, the authorized general order strength 
was 252,870, Public Law 93365 authorized a strength of an average of ' 
not less than 225,000, OSD's strength authorization based on funds 
allocated in the revised Schedule of Obligational and Commitment Au- 
thority was 220,000, and the strength authorized in the amended DOD 
Decision Program Memorandum was 212,400. Thus, the statistic "percent 
of authorization maintained" is dependent upon the definition of "autho- 
rization", and the study group found that this is not consistent or 
clearly stated in all publications. The definition used may depend 
upon the conclusion desired. Throughout the remainder of this report, 
"authorized strength" will refer to either general order strength or 
the minimum mandated by law, and each usage of the term will be clearly 
defined. A "serious problem" in maintaining strength of forces is 
defined as a failure to maintain an average strength above the minimum 
mandated by law during an entire year. 

b. During the period AUG 74 to AUG 75 the average monthly assigned 
strength of the USAR was 233,152 and the average monthly authorized 
general order* strength was 252,925; thus, 92 percent of the authorized 
general order strength was maintained, on the average (FORSCOM Reserve 
Recruiting and Retention Monthly Statistics, August 75). The average 
strength maintained was above the average of not less than 225,000 
mandated by Public Law 93365. The actual USAR end strength for FY 

74 was 234,866 (Annual Report of the Secretary of Defense on Reserve 
Forces FY 74), which exceeded the minimum mandated by law, and was 
again approximately 92 percent of the authorized general order strength. 
Data obtained from the Office, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Reserve Affairs) indicate that, since FY 1970, the average strength 
of the USAR was less than the minimum authorized by law in FY 1972, 
FY 1973, and FY 1974. Thus, USAR has encountered a serious strength 
problem in three of the last four FY's. The fact that the minimum 
strength authorized by law was exceeded in FY 75 does not indicate 
optimism for the future. This resulted from a decrease in the minimum 
specified by law, rather than from an increase in USAR strength. Future 
success in maintenance of USAR forces cannot depend upon further reductions 
in force strength required. ' 

c. APi^G and USAR exceeded their overall recruiting programs for. 
FY 75 (Stevens, information paper, 1975b), but this was accomplish:sd 
r^ith a heavier than desired reliance on prior service enlisttes. The 
prior service/non-prior service (PS/NPS) ratio has declined steadily 
since I-T 70, reaching a low of 24 percent NPS in FY 74, and reversing 

to approximately 40 percent NPS in FY 75. This is seen as a potentially 
unhealthy accession mix (Lowe, 1975). These data indicate a possible 
future increase in the severity of the reserve recruiting problem; 
there is a shortage of NPS accessions, and this problem may become more 
severe as the last of the Vietnam era enlistees leave the reserve com- 

2 
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ponents. Adams, et. al (1974) estimated that the Selected Reserve 
accession requirements would increase from 53,000 in FY 74 to 93 000 
during FY 76. . ' 

d. In conclusion, the USAR has had a recent history of serious 
problems in recruiting and retention of personnel, maintaining the 
average strength mandated by law In only one of the last four FY's. 
There is also a problem in recruiting the desired number of NFS 
personnel. There is reason for anticipating that these problems 
may become more severe in future years. 

^' Strength of ARNG. While many of the problems with the de- 
finition of "authorized strength: discussed in paragraph 3a above 
are applicable to the ARNG, these will not be further discussed 
here. Retention Monthly Statistics, August 1975, the average 
monthly authorized general order strength of the ARNG during the 
period AUG 74 to AUG 75 was 405,558, while the average monthly 
actual assigned strength was 403,142. Thus, during the past year 
the ARNG has maintained an average strength of not less than 400,000. 
as mandated by Public Law 93-365. A tabulation of strength by state 
revealed that of the 53 states and territories, 17 were above 100 

?r*fT!i^-,c"^"*^^ "^^^^ ^ """^ 90 percent strength, as of 

Ji AUG 75. Data obtained from Office, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Reserve Affairs) indicate that, since FY 1970, ARNG maintain- 
ed a strength less than the minimum authorized by law during FY 1972 
and FY 1973. The ARNG does not appear to recently (during the last 
^e/xlc"^^ ^^""^ ^ serious recruiting and retention problem, but the 
PS/NPS mix discussed in paragraph 3c above is a problem. The maintain- 
ing of minimum strength authorized by law may become a more serious 
problem for the ARNG with the anticipated departure of large numbers 
of Vietnam - era enlistees. 



Section II. Problems Related to Quality of Forces 



5- Overall environment and policy . The quality of forces which 
is of interest, in this report is commonly defined in terms of two 
measures: minimum educational attainment level, and mental categories 
(AFQTr""^"^ percentile score on the Armed Forces Qualifying Test 

a. Until recently the reserve components had few education- 
al level goals established for their personnel; the USAR had 
none and the ARNG (National Guard Regulation 600-200, chapter 6 
section 11) required completion of eighth grade for promotion ' 
to pay grade E5 and completion of high school or equivalent educa- 
tion for promotion to pay grade e6.. On 1 APR 75 the Army implemented 
a Reserve Component Quality Improvement Plan which limits the lower 
quality content percentages and raiseb the minimum qualifying cri- 
teria to those imposed on the active Army by Congress for FY 74. 
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Thus, for the reserve components as well as the Active Army, at 
least 55 percent of OTS accessions must now have a high school 
diploma or the equivalent thereof. A high school equivalency certi- 
ficate or diploma is required for promotion above pay grade E5. 
Other Active Army educational goals include the attainment of academic 
credit, or licensing, certification, or advanced standing in a trade 
or skill in addition to a high school diploma for one-'term enlistees; 
the attainment of an associate degree or two years of college equi- 
valency by warrant officers and NCOs during the first 15 years' ser- 
vice; a baccalaureate degree for all commissioned officers; and,, 
for officer personnel, graduate education essential for optimum 
performance of duty. With the increased importance of the reserve 
components under the Total Force Concept, their educational goals 
should be the same as those of the active Army; however, the imposi- 
tion of such goals may make reserve recruiting/retention more difficult. 

b. The major mental categories defined 'bv the AFQT are as 
follows; Category V consists of individuals scoring on percentiles 
1-10, Category IV is percentiles 11-30, Category m is percentiles 
31-64, Category II is percentiles 65-92, and Category I is percentile 
93 and above. Minimum quality content percentages established for the 
Active Army and reserve components specify that no more than 18 percent 
of NPS enlistees will be from Category IV, and no enlistees will be 
accepted from Category V. ^ 

Quality o f Total Selected Reserve . The quality of NPS male 
accessions to the total Selected Reserve (ARNG, USAR, USNR, USMCR, 
ANG, and USAFR) in terms of the criteria discussed in paragraph 
5 ab-ve is shown in a series of tables and figures extracted from 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of Defense on Reserve Forces 
FY 75. Table 1 shows that, from FY 71 to FY 75, the percent of 
accessions from the top two mental categories has decreased while 
that from the lower two has increased, in FY 74 and FY 75, the 
percentage of Category IV accessions exceeded minimum guidelines 
(18 percent) now in effect. Figure 1 also shows that the percentage 
of total Selected Reserve forces in Categories I and II has decreased, 
while the percentage from Categories m and IV has incrc^^ised. 
Table 2 demonstrates a tremendous decrease in accessions of college 
graduates, with a corresponding increase in accessions of nonhigh 
school graduates. This effect appears more clearly in Figure 2. 
Since the halting of Vietnam hositilities, the profile of total 
Selected Reserve accessions has changed dramatically. 

7. Quality of USAR/ARNG . it was established in paragraph 6 above 
that the total Selected Reserve has a problem in maintaining the re- 
quired quality of its forces. However, in the present document, we 
are not concerned with the total Selected Reserve, but rather with the 
USAR/ARNG components thereof. Since USAR/ARNG forces comprise approxi- 
mately two thirds of the total Selected Reserve forces (see Chapter 2, 
Section III, Figure 3), it seems a safe assumption that any total 
Selected Reserve problem is also a problem for USAR/ARNG. This assump- 
tion is analyzed below. 
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TABLE 1 



NPS MALE ACCESSIONS BY MENTAL CATEGORY 







TOTAL 


SELECTED 


RESERVE 






MENTAL CATEGORY 


FY 71 


FY 72 


FY 73 


FY 74 


FY 75 


I 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


17,298 
12.5 


10,273 
12.5 


5,158 
10.0 


1,780 
4,6 


1,499 
3 0 


II 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


40,993 
41.0 


31,312 
38.1 


15,963 
31.0 


7,961 
20.6 


10,979 
22.2 


III 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


34,696 
34.8 


34,054 
41.4 


22,729 
44.1 


18,150 
47.0 


26,848 
54.2. 


IV 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


6,892 
6.9 


6,545 
8.0 


7,682 
14.9 


10,736 
27.8 


10,181 
20.6 




TOTAL r 


99,885 


82,184 


51,532 


38,627 


49,517 
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TABLE 2 1 

NFS MALE ACCESSIONS BY EDJCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
TOTAL SELECTED RESERVE 



EDUCATION 




FY 71 


FY 72 


FY 73 


FY 74 


FY 75 


SOME COLLEGE 
& COLLEGE GRADS 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


52,581 
52.3 


31,350 
37.8 


12,905 
24.8 


2,297 
5.9 


3,095 
6.1 


H. S. GRADS 


NUMBER 
PERCENT 


40,080 
39.9 


38,769 ' 
46.8 


22,541 
43.3 


15,514 
39.6 


23,168 
45.3 


NON H. S. GRADS 


' NUMBER 
PERCENT 


7,908 
. 7.8 


12,731 
15.4 


16,579 
31.9 


21,406 
54.5 


24,827 
48.6 


TOTAL 




100,569 


82,850 


52,025 


39,217 


51,090 
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a. 



A profile of enlisted USAR personnel, as of MAR 75, obtained 
from the Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Reserve Affairs, 
is shown in Table 3. The percentage of non-high school graduates in 
the USAR was at that time small (8%) . Figures obtained informally 
frcm the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve- indicate that, for FY 75, 
only 28% of USAR accessions were nonhigh school graduates, and only* 
12% were from Category IV. These accession rates are well within 
specified quality limits, so the assumption that the USAR has a problem 
in quality of forces is not supported. 

b. ARNG male and female. NFS accession data for FY 75 are shown 
in Table 4; Category I and II accessions were low and Category IV 
accessions exceeded the currently mandated maximum of 18%. Data ob- 
tained informally from the National Guard Bureau indicate that 53% 
of these FY 75 ARNG accessions were nonhigh school graduates, also" 
in excess of the specified maximum requirement (45%). A profile of 
ARNG enlisted personnel by level of educational attainment, as of 
MAR 75, is shown in Table 5. The educational attainment of the ARNG 
appears to be less than that of the USAR (Table 3); e.g., 16% of 
ARNG enlisted personnel were nonhigh school graduates in MAR 75. 
The assumption that quality of forces problems for the total Selected 
Reserve also exist for the ARNG is supported. 

8. ; Problem summary. The problem to h'i addressed in this document 
has been shown to be at least twofold for both the USAR and ARNG. The 
USAR has recently had difficulties in maintaining the minimum strength 
• of forces mandated by law. The ARNG is not facing such a serious prob- 
lem here, except in selected states. Both the USAR and ARNG are relying 
too heavily upon PS accessions to maintain their force strengths. 
It is anticipated that the current NPS accession rate will not meet 
future demands. The ARNG is having difficulties in meeting minimum 
quality goals now in effect. Such a problem does not appear to be 
as serious for the USAR. Action is needed to improve recruiting (and 
retention to a lesser degree) and to raise the quality of the reserve 
components. The problem analysis in this chapter indicates that the 
total problem (maintaining the quality and quantity of reserve personnel) 
relates primarily to the USAR in terms of maintaining quantity and 
to the ARNG in terms of maintaining quality. However, it should be 
emphasized that the total problem is potentially relevant at an equally 
severe level to both the USAR and ARNG. The remainder of this report 
addresses a possible attack of these problems by a proposed program 
to extend educational benefits to the USAR/ ARNG. 
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TABLE k 

ARNG NON-PRIOR SERVICE ACCESSIONS 
^ • . FY 1975 - 33,672 



CATEGORY 1 646 ' . 2.0% 

CATEGORY 2 9,501 28 2% 

CATEOG.RY 3 16,144 47.9% 

CATEGORY 4 7.276 ' 21.6% 

UNKNOWN 105 3^ 
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Chapter 2. Background 



9. Purpose/Objectives . The general purpose of the present study 

!k ff.f^"^'^/" ^^"'^y directive (Appendix A), was to examine 

5?!^^"^^^,ility of extending selected General Educ,-»tional Development* 
(GED) services to USAR and ARNG and, if such extension was found to be 
teasible, to prepare an implementation concept. Specific objectives 

a. To recommend which, and to what extent, GED educational 
services could be provided USAR and ARNG. 

b. To assess, to the degree possible, the impact.; of extending 
fpin*"^^ . services on related on-going programs of the USAR, 
ARNG, and active Army (i.e., recruitment, retention, active Army 
GED program, etc). ^ 

c. To provide cost estimates anfi a implementation concept should 
the extension of GED services be adopted. 

10. Sco£e. The scope of the study was Army-wida in the peacetime 
environment and required limited contact with other military services 
^^npf? "P"«^"tatives. Primary emphasis was in the areas out- 
lined in the objectives in paragraph 9 above. In order to further 
define the scope and set the background for the accomplishment of the 
objectives, four major topics will be discussed in thfc remainder of 
this chapter: current active Army GED program, studies/surveys re- 
lating to value of educational benefits, structure and operations of 
"^UsI^/S!"^"""^* ^""^ proposals for providi^ig" educational benefits 

Section I. Current Active Army GED Program 

11- Educational benefits cu rrently available . Policy guidance for 

J ^or^^""^"" ^""^^""^ '^"^y military personnel is established 

by AR &/1-5. The mission of the GED program is to provide all mili- 
tary personnel with ample educational opportunity for maximal personal 
and professional development and to assist them in developing a career 
education plan relevant to their military career. The GED program is 
designed to meet the general educational goals outlined in paragraph 5. 
Chapter 1. in order to accomplish this mission, various educational 
activities are applied in GED Center programs. 



a. 



GED activities include DA educational equivalency evaluation, 
accreditation, and tuition assistance, with the latter being of 'pri- 
mary interest here, if a service member's qualification record does 
not indicate successful completion of two years of college, and he 
has in fact completed an equivalent of two year's college, he may re- 
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quest and receive a DA educational equivalency evaluation. Academic 
accreditation of course and military educational experience is a 
responsibility of civilian educational institutions, with assistance 
and guidance available to service members as a GED activity. Through 
tuition assistance activities, appropriated funds may be used to pay 
75 percent of tuition costs, or fees in lieu of tuition costs, for 
Army personnel attending off-duty classes conducted by regionally or 
nationally accredited civilian educational institutions. Tuition 
costs may also include established laboratory fees or any other fee 
that is mandatory for registration. Enlisted members and warrant 
officers are eligible for tuition assistance without added service 
.-obligation provided they have sufficient service time remaining 
to complete the courses. Tuition assistance will not be granted to 
coirjniss.oned officers unless they agree in writing to remain on ac- 
ti\'e duty for at least two years following completion of the courses. 
It is also not authori2-.ed for commissioned officers enrolled in second 
or subsequent undergraduate degree programs, or if they have Veterans 
Administration tuition assistance available. 

b. Army Education Centers are maintained at Army installations 
having a troop strength of 750 or more for a total of 197 centers. 
Various educational programs are offered at these centers: 

(1) GED counseling is an individual process to aid service 
members in making career decisions. It is performed by professionally • 
qualified, full-tiffie counseling personnel, and is normally of an edu- 
cational natura. It includes periodic follow-ups and an active effort 
to reach personnel with deficient academic backgrounds, and is normally- 
performed at the first assignment installation, upon PCS, and prior 

to separation from the service, as well as upon request of the service 
member. The major record of counseling and educational progress is 
DA Form 669. i 

(2) Each education center maintains a testing facility which ad- 
ministers tests to individuals upon the reconmendation of a counselor 
on DA Form 669. Test purposes and results are explained to examinees 
to the degree possible, and stringent test control procedures are 
applied. The general tests available include high school GED tests 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) , General and Subject Examina- 
tions, Subject Standardized Tests (SST) , and testing used to provide 
information about the client for his own use. 

(3) AdvancVd individual training, preparatory reading (AITPT) is 

a basic reading program to raise reading ability of deficient personnel 
to an adequate level. 

(4) ^ Predischarge education program (PREP) is a program for per- 
somel who have not completed high school or who need remedial, refresh- 
er, or deficiency courses to continue their education. PREP instruction 
IS available to active duty personnel with over 180 consecutive days of 
active duty service. 
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(5) GED MOS related instruction and information services pro- 
, vides instruction and libraries in MOS - related subjects, including 

vocational-technical courses. 

(6) Foreign Language courses are offered under technical 
supervision of Defense Language Institute (DLI) as a part of the 
Defense Language Program (DLP). 

(7) College - Level programs are provided by installation 
commanders to meet the .-Interest and needs of individual service mem- 
bers, as well as of the command, 

c. Other educational programs and opportunities include Job Fairs, 
commercial correspondence and independent study, external, degree pro- 
grams for service members who choose to learn in whole, or in part, 
on their own, and Servicemen's Opportunity College (SOC) . Each in- 
stallation should have a participating program with SOC, which provides 
a means to pursue educational opportunities at institutions of higher 
learning through non-traditional modes; i.e., through special consi- 
deration of military duty hours, mobility, residency requirements, 
educational experience, etc. 

12. Administration of GED program . 

a. The overall administration of the Army's GED program is 
detailed in AR 621-5, At the Headquarters, Department of the Army 
(HQDA) level. Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel (DCSPER) develops 
and provides broad policy and guidance and insures that program and 
budgetary actions are taken to support the program, while the Adjutant 
General (TAG) formulates detailed operational policy and monitors GED 
programs developed by major commands. Each major Army Commander allo- 
cates resources to and actively supervises educational services programs 
at each installation within his command. Commanding Generals, FORSCOM 
and TRADOC, insure the effective conduct of GED programs at all Army 
installations and activities within their geographic areas of respon- 
sibility. Installation commanders conduct and provide adequate support 
for the GED program and develop Education Services Plan (ESP) in 
accordance with instructions provided by HQDA. An ESP is prepared 
annually by each education center and it forms the basis for the 
management of each GED program. It includes budget requirements, 
operating and support activities, educational needs of each installa- 
tion, and a narrative description of educational programs. Personnel 
involved in the administration of the GED program include the following: 
HQDA and major commands each provide a Director of Education and Deputy 
Director of Education; installation, post, and community regions pro- 
vide an Education Services Officer (ESO) and/or GED Test Control Offi- 
cer (TCO), with each ESO being a professional educator; staffs for the 
operation of Army Education Centers are assigned following guidance 
in DA Pamphlet 570-551. Also, an Advisory Council of civilian and 
military educators is formed at each installation to advise in the 
formulation, planning, and initiation of educational programs. 
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b. Administration of specific GED programs and activities of 
primary interest here is accomplished as follows: 

(1) The basic education record of each service member is DA 
Form 669. It is initiated at the reception station or first duty 
station, and includes aptitude areas scores, MOS codes and titles, 

and other pertinent data. It is transmitted in the Military Personnel 
Records Jacket, US Army (DA Form 201). 

(2) DA educational equivalency evaluations are handled by sub- 
mission of request through the ESO to HQDA. HQDA reviews all relevant 
data and, if the resulting action is favorable, f onwards a certification, 
of equivalency to the installation ESO. Otherwise, reasons for nonaccep- 
tance and suggested remedial actions will be forwarded to the ESO. 

(3) Service members apply for tuition assistance on DA Form 2171, 
which is submitted to the installation Army Education Center prior to 
registration. Personnel not completing coursework are required to re- 
fund the amount of tuition assistance, 

(4) Administration of counseling is explained in paragraph 11 b(l) 
above. 

(5) The administrator - in - charge of testing is the ICO, who 
enforces appropriate security, environmental, and examiner regulations. 
Tests which confer academic credit, such as CLEP, are supplied by De- 
fense Tests which confer academic credit, such as CLEP, are supplied 
by Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES) to 
Army Education Centers upon request. Other tests, such as interest 
and aptitude measures, are provided by the Army Education Center. The 
GED test, in CONUS, is administered by ^the local testing agency certi- 
fied by the state to administer GED testsT This is usually the testing 
facility of the local or city school district, or may be the Army in- 
stallation testing facilityy. 

(6) PREP programs must be approved by the Veterans Administration 
(VA) prior to participation by any active duty personnel. Commanders 
make arrangements with educational and training institutions to esta- 
blish and operate courses in support of PREP. Each installation 
establishes an SOP on PREP to clearly spell out policy. The ESO in- 
sures that the quality of the program is maintained. 

13* Participation and hours of service . Material in this and the 
following paragraph is extracted from GED Program Report, DA Form 1821, 
for FY 75, enclosed as Appendix D. Parts lA and IB of this form indi- 
cates that of the total Active Army population of 725,532 individuals, 
251,011, or 34.5 percent, participated in some GED programs during 
FY 75. Summarized in Table 6 are the total number of hours of educa- 
tional service devoted to each program sub-element and activity, and 
the percent of the total Army population participating in each sub- 
element. These percentabes total to a figure greater than the Army 
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GED PROGRAM HObRS OF ED SVC AMD PERCENT PARTICIPATING 
BY ACTIVITY - FY 75 



ACTIVITY 
High School 
Voc/Tech 
College 
Foreign Lang 
MOS Related 
Gen Int 
Counseling 
Learning Spt 
Admin &. Mgt 



(000) HOURS 
OF SERVICE 

14,003 

3,182 

9,746 

3,530 

4,088 

396 

1,044 

2,15> 

44«./ 



PERCENT OF ARMY 
POPULATION PARTICIPATING 

19 

5 

26 

12 

16 



TOTAL 



38,595 
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clllLfil'''^ ^"J^""' participation, since individuals may have parti- 
f ? nL^.r^^ '^^^'^ P^°8""' sub-element during the year A tot.l 

ated funds (DAT) Tha Ifv rSn • funds, aud non - approprl- 

typa of activ";-arr:h^"„°sjrf"'" ^r^^"^ . 

»aa ,72.5B..OOO. 0,raJ^ JfiLl, thrp^?::J,11^f;S: J^f 

section II. Studlas/Surveys Relating to Value of Educational Benefits 

^^^^^^^^ ~r-a- 

ti^nsTLd assessmtTL'uld^b:^"' ^''^'^ accessions and r'eten- ' 

, duu cit>bessin«.nt could be baaed upon surveys and reuortc;" <i,.r>u 
an assessment Is provided In the reminder of this oarCr^oJ kl.J 
the relevant background llteraturo. paragraph based upon 

e.ph:;i.er™L^1ncSe"^p<i^t'JJ th-t":r 

and they extensively reviewed s^dLs °°"f """P^""""-. 

:er:-thf?:flo:;inr"°" ^"""-^^"^ these Sors 

.seJaluaTsurveyT:Lcri;7T;f';S; ^t'tjtrdlr'f "'^ ' 

t'e«ry"iSat:d"tt; f ^P°-ef to^VS^iSdlro^f sS Sa^'^ILls- 
a Mghef ™rc™ta^^ , ""^ '"'"i-S benefits are endorsed by 

Ji^zi.Tz:iz li ?hTi%rs;^::y°L^r:-T?hL^\i''ro v°r ' 

en±xst, wniie only 17 percent chose monetary incentives For vo,.no 
SstrfaHt'ronl '"^ - t a J^^ 

incentives ?;L'th^r"?b °° """j'"^" °£t^- than „erf monetary 

latTthe ;eJ i:e'ef£ectlv":elr:f va^r^ '"'"^ 

that education incc.tiv:rr:r::r:^j?L"?:eXrL^=;arron:s?'"" 

a Youth ta'Sra'^str" surveyed, young men as a part of 

^=r^f -tar.sltlon study, and they found that paid schoollne ™s 
rated as a .»re attractive Incentive than higher pay (onlj a gua^a^teed 
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TABLE 7 

GED PROGRAM TOTAL COSTS BY ACTIVITY - FY 'J5 

(000) 



ACTIVITY 


OMA 


VA 


NAe" 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


PERCENT 


OF 


High School 


814 


OO o o o 

22,823 


1 


14 


OO c o 

23, 652 


o o 

32, 


.5% 


Voc/Tech 


1 , loO 


1 T ^ O 

1 , 762 


1 


176 


O lift 

3, 119 


4, 


. 3% 


College 


6,943 


10,907 


0 


2,616 


20,466 


28. 


.1% 


Foreign Lang 


8?2 


2 


26 


182 


1,082 


1, 


.5% 


MOS Related 


1,306 


46 


24 


98 


1,474 


2, 


.0% 


General Int 




42 


0 


44 


163 


0, 


,2% 


Counseling 


6,716 


0 


1 


0 


6,717 


9, 


,2% 


Learning Spt 


3,416 


0 


58 


0 


3,474 


4, 


.8% 


Mgrnu & Admin 


12,367 


0 


68 


0 


12,435 


17, 


.1% 


TOTAL 


33,691 


35,582 


179 


3,130 


72,582 






X. OF TOTAL 


46.4% 


49.0% 


0.2% 


4.3% 
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assignment ranked higher than schooling) . It was also detenained that 
2.2 percent of the sample would definitely enlist in the next six 
months in return for paid schooling. 

(3) Periodic surveys of enlistees are conducted at Armed Forces 
Entrance and Examining Stations (AFEES) , and results indicate that 
education is a strong influence for enlistment. According to the Man- 
power Research and Data Analysis Center, AFEES surveys for 1975 indi- 
cate that the opportunity for a college education influenced 42% of 
enlistees, and 12% of enlistees indicated that it was the most important 
reason for enlistment. 

(4) Data from the 1973 DOD Personnel Survey indicate that 
educational benefits have a positive effect on reenlistment intent. 
The availability of educational programs is a factor in approximately 
60 percent of reenlistment decisions. 

« 

b. The Army Education Services Study Group (1973) summarized 
additional survey data suj?portin the strength of education as a re- 
cruiting/retention incentive. Their report states that education and 
training are two of the top six important reasons for enlistment. They 
also indicate that educational benefits are the strongest selling point 
for field recruiters, since they affect recruiting production by as 
much as 40 to 30 percent. 

c. Survey research conducted by opinion Research Corporation 
(1971) indicates that 89 percent of young men consider the opportunity 
to complete college work as an important aspect of Army life. Educa- 
tional opportunities ranked in impiortance only behind guarantees of 
individuality and of a job leaving the service. 

d. ' Fishp-r and Harford (1972) reviewed the literature from 
1949 to 1972 and concluded that the most frequently endorsed reason 
for enlistment was the opportunity for advanced education and training. 
They recommended that education be more widely used as recruiting tool. 

f. Clement, et. al. (1973) found that an enlistment bonus, a home 
loan guarantee, and educational benefits were judged as the most attrac- 
tive economic incentives to enlistment. In an attempt to quantify the 
effects of educational benefits upon reenlistment, uhey established a 
USAR/ARNG reenlistment probability of .18. With the hypothetical addition 
of educational benefits to the reserve components, the intention of reen- 
listment probability rose to approximately .34. These results indicaue 
that the provision of such benefits would increase reenlistment s by 16 
percent. 

g. In :-Iay of 1971, The Office of the Chief of Army Reserve (OCAK) 
conducted a study of the maintenance of a viable individual Reaay 
Reserve, and included in this study was a survey of the effects of 
proposed incentives. It was found that tuition assistance was per- 
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ceived as a viable incentive if provided in the amount .of $300 or more 
per year. Of those USAR personnel not planning reenlistment, such an 
incentive caused 20.9% to change their minds. Of those IROTC high 
school seniors not planning to join a Reserve Unit, the incentive 
caused 16.1% to change their minds. 

h. Human Resources Research Organization (1975) conducted a study 
indicating that education is a definite factor in 69% of enlistments. 

i. In summary, a large amount of data are available indicating that 
educational benefits are one of the most important recruiting/retention 
incentives. They rank higher than monetary benefits, and appear to be 
the most consistently highly rated benefit. The only attempts at quan- 
tification of this importance indicate that educational benefits would 
increase reenlistments in USAR/ARNG by from 16 to 21%, and that 2.2 
percent of young men would enlist in military service in return for 
educational benefits. 

16. Relationship of education and military performance , a. In consi- 
derating the provision of educational benefits to military personnel, a 
very basic question is often but should not be overlooked. Does a in- 
crease in educational level produce a signficant increase in quality 
of military performance? The Army considers education to be very impor- 
tant, as evidenced by the following statements extracted from AR 621-5, 
paragraph 1-4: "Any individual can improve both skills and intellect 
through learning."; "Continuing education is essential if military per- 
sonnel are to achieve their maximum potential and enhance the desired 
creative, intellectual, and leadership abilities."; "Civilian education 
helps. to provide the degree of expertise needed by the Army to meet 
its requirements and to accomplish a variety of missions." The Congress 
also considers education to be very important to the military, as evi- 
denced by the 1974 passage of educational level and mental category 
criteria discussed in par graph 5, Chapter 1. 

b. There are several pieces of evidence available indicating that 
education is at least positively ''orrelated with military performance. 
Litow (1973) obtained results indicating that the higher the service- 
men's educational level, the higher is his standing in military train- 
ing courses. Training attrition rates were also found to decrease as 
education increased. Beusse and Daugherty (1974) summarize many studies 
indicating that disciplinary problems are inversely related to educa- 
tional level. For example, 1973 data indicated that while only 14 per- 
cent of th total enlisted force were non - high school graduates, these 
individuals comprise 65 percent of the individuals involved in court - 
martial charges. The TRADOC Quality Soldier Study (1975) clearly illu- 
strates the value of the high school graduate versus the non-high school 
graduate, in terms of high quality unit readiness and unit performance. 
Education also offers numerous benefits to the individual service member. 
Beusse and Doughtery (1974) state that education has a strong positive 
effect upon quality of a veteran's job and upon his income level. Edu- 
cation is also beneficial to society in general; for example, in terms 
of lower unemployment rates. 

21 
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c. ,It is generally accepted and supported that education is "good" 
but it is important for the military to strive to achieve carefully de-' 
teniined educational goals, rather than to achieve as much education - 
as posbbile and risk becoming "over-educated". There is always a need 
ior individuals to perform menial tasks in the military, and personnel 
having the mental capacity suited to these tasks are needed. The 
Vietnam experience aroused inconguencies between education and the 
military, but there are data available indicating that education is 

not incompatible with military service. Beusse and Dougherty (1974) 
summarized data' indicating that those servicemen who upgraded their 
educational levels were more likely to express positive reenlistment 
xntent than those who remained at the same level. Realistically, 
current military educational goals so not encourage the recruitment of 
a force too highly educated for military jobs, and experience indicates 
that there is little danger of the military becoming "over-educated". 

d. Education is positively correlated with military performance 
measures, but is the relationship cause-and-ef feet? Or do general per- 
sonality factors which lead to education-seeking behavior also lead to 
improved performance in the military? For the purposes of the present 
study, this question is primarily academic. Beusse and Doughtery (1974) 
presented data indicating that educational incentives appealed to higher 
ability young men, while monetary incentives were endorsed by men of 
lower ability. Thus, if the military service wishes to attract higher 
ability men, it must offer them educational benefits in order to be 
motivated to remain in the service, so education is important to the 
military, whether it has a cause-and-ef feet relationship to performance 
or not. The question of how much education the Army needs is unresolved, 
but it certainly needs and must provide attractions to educationally 
motivated individuals. 

Section III. Structure and Operations of Reserve Components 

17. General. As specified in paragraph la. Chapter 1, the reserve 
components With which we are herein concerned are the Army components 
(USAR and ARNG) of the Selected Reserve. The overall structure of the 
reserve components is shown in Figure 3, with the strengths of USAR 
and ARNG as of 30 JUN 74 indicated in order to show the distribution of 
the Army reserve forces. The Ready Reserve consists of the Selected 
Reserve (ARNG and USAR troop program units) and the Individual Ready 
Reserve (individuals completing a 6 year service obligation and not 
actively participating in a unit). The organizations, legal authority, 
and command and control structure of the Army components of the Selected 
Reserve are detailed in the following two paragraphs. 

18. USAR. 

a. The mission of the USAR is: 

(1) To provide units for augmentation of the Active Army on 
mobilization. ' 
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(2) To provide trained individual reinf orcemencs for the purpose 
of filling Active Army and reserve component iinits, activating Army of 
of the United States (AUS) units, and replacing initial losses. 

*b. The USAR is a federal force organized and maintained by the 
Active Army, and members, when on duty, are in a Federal status under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Army. As shown in Figure 3, 
the USAR consists of the Ready Reserve, the Standby Reserve, and Retired 
Reserve. The Ready Reserve is liable for involuntary active duty (AD) 
In time of war or national emergency declared by Congress, proclaimed 
by the President, or when otherwise authorized by law. The Standby 
R&serve consists of those individuals who have completed the required 
period of Ready Reserve service and are available for involuntary order 
to AD in the circiamstances outlined above. The Retired Reserve consists 
of those individuals whose names -are placed on the Retired Reserve list 
by proper authority in accordance with law or regulation; they are 
generally required to complete 20 years of creditable service. 

19. ARNG . 

a. The ARNG has a two - fold mission: 

(1) Federal - To provide trained units and qualified individuals 
available for AD in time of war or national emergency and at such times 
as the national security may require augmentation of the Active Army. 

(2) Federal or State - To provide units organized, equipped, and 
trained to function effectively at their existing strength under com-- 
petent orders of Federal or state authorities in the protection of life 
and property and the preservation of peace, order, and public safety. 

b. ARNG as such is not a component of the Army, but is considered 
to be such a component when called into Federal service. As shown in 
Figure 3, the bulk of ARNG forces are classified under the Selected 
Reserve of the Ready Reserve, and the acronym ARNG is used in this 
report to refer to these forces. Members of the ARNG are under the 
jurisdiction of their respective states except when ordered into active 
Federal service in their status as members of the ARNG. In each state 
and Puerto Rico the governor is the commander in chief of all ARNG units 
within his jurisdiction that are not in active federal service. FORSCOM 
has command for ARNG units activated into Federal duty, and the National 
Guard (NGB) formulates and administers programs to insure the continued 
development and maintenance of Army and Air National Guard units through- 
out the country. NGB servces as both a staff and operating agency, and 
is the channel of communications between the states and the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force. 

Section IV. Proposals for Providing Educational Benefits to USARlABllG 

20. General. There have been two major proposals made regarding the 

extension of educational services in the form of tuition assistance 

to the USAR and ARNG. These are House Rule (HR) 96 (Appendix B) intro- 
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duced by Representative Montgomery of Mississippi to the 94th Congress, 
First Session, 14 JAN 75, and a Department of Defense (DOD) proposal 
(Appendix C) developed by the Department of the Air Force (DAF), which 
is actually a. variation of HR 96. These proposals are discussed and 
compared in the remainder of this section. 

21. House Rule 96 . 

a. HR 96 was introduced and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services as a measure to amend Title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
a tuition assistance program for enlisted members of the Natioaal Guard 
and the Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve. The bill would provide 
authority for partial payment of tuition at post secondary schools or 
course cost at technician or trade institutions. During the initial 
enlistment, the allocation would be 60 percent of the cost of tuition, 
for up to a maximum of 10 credit hours per semester or 12 credit hours 
per quarter. During subsequent enlistments, the allocation would be 
increased to 75 percent of the tuition costs, with hourly limits as 
specified above. 

b. The costing of HR 96 was based upon information obtained from 
the National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Using the assumptions that a full-time student 
would complete 30 semester hours each academic year, and that 75 percent 
of students attend public institutions while 25 percent attend non-public 
ones, a weighted average overall cost of $31.46 per semester hour was 
obtained for academic year 1974-75. Adjusting for a 5 percent inflation 
rate annually resulted in the following average cost per semester hour 
for each academic year: 

1975- 76 - $33.03 1978-79 - $38.23 

1976- 77 - $34.62 1979-80 - $40.14 

1977- 78 - $36.41 • 1980-81 - $42.14 

Projected participation rates for the proposed program were those 
furnished in the DOD proposal discussed in paragraph 22 below 
(10 percent of first term enlistees would participate, as would 20 
percent of subsequent enlistees). Total cost and budget data for 
HR 96 were then as shown below ^ in millions of dollars: 

FY 76 FY 77 FY 78 FY 79 FY 80 FY 81 
USAR 10.3 9.2 7.7 5.0 4.2 8.0 

ARNG 19.3 20.5 2.0 22.5 23.5 24.5 

Others 18.2 20.3 21.9 23.5 25.3 27.0 

Total 47.8 50.0 50,6 51.0 - 53.0 59.5 

22. DOD Proposal . 

a. The Secret<i.ry of Defense delegated to DAF the responsibility 
for expressing the views of DOD in regards to HR 96. DAF has studied 
the cost of extending tuition assistance to the reserve components and 
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has prepared a substitute drafL bill, similar to HR 96 in purpose and 
certain features. The draft prepared limits tuition assistance to 50 
percent during the initial six years of service, with an increase to 
75 percent in subsequent years. Not more than 6 semester hours, or 9 . ' 
quarter hours, would be funded for any single term." 

b. Cost and budget data obtained from the Office, Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Army, if the DAF draft bill is used in 
place of HR 96 for USAR/ARNG, are as follows in millions of dollars: 

FY 76 FY 77 FY 78 FY 79 FY 80 FY 81 
USAR 11.7 19.6 26.3 30.1 22.0 22.1 
ARNG 20.8 21.9 22.9 24.0 25.2 26.5 

The primary reason for the increase in cost of the DOD proposal relative 
to HR 96 lies in the use of a figure of $65 per semester hour for the 
average tuition cost in the former proposal. The present study » group 
was unable to ascertain the basis for such a relatively high figure, but 
calculations indicate that it is based only upon four-year universities. 
The study group was also unable to ascertain precisely furing first term 
and 20 percent during subsequent terms were calculated. These estimates 
were apparently based upon survey results summarized in paragraph 15a 
above. The percent of soldiers participating is an important parameter 
in determining total costs. HR 96 is being resubmitted to Congress and 
is awaiting coordination with the Comptroller of the Army (COA) . Such 
coordination has been delayed by costing discrepancies, such as those 
outlined above. . 

23. Comparison. A brief comparison of the major provisions of HR 96 and 
the DOD proposal is shown below, along with the FY 76 cost figures: 

DOD Proposal HR 96 

50% first term 60% first term 

10% participatipn 10% participation 

75% subsequent term 75% subsequent term 

20% participation 20% participation 

6 sem. hrs./yr 10 sem. hrs./yr. 

65 cost/hr. $33 cost/hr. 

FY 76 Costs (millions of dollars) 

DOD HR 96 

ARNG 20.8 19,3 
USAR 11.7 10.3 

TOTAL 32.5 29.6 
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Chapter 3. Approach to the Problem 



24. Questionnaires. One of the major methods of data collect^on 
used in the present study was the administration of questionnaires 
to personnel potentially affected by the proposed program. 
Ihese personnel included USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel and 
recruiters for USAR. ARNG. and the Active Army. Time limitations 
did not permit large scale random techniques of questionnaire 
distribution, and this restriction is considered in later 
discussion of questionnaire results. The questionnaires are 
enclosed as Appendix E. and their design and administration 
is discussed briefly below. 

i,o»r,!: At Appendix E-1 is a questionnaire administered to 
USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel. Questions 1, 2, 4, and 5 were 
demographic to determine the characteristics and representativeness 
of the sample. Questions 3 and 7 were designed to determine 
the educational goals of USAR/ARNG personnel, and question 
8 was designed to estimate the participation rate in the proposed 
program. Question 6 was designed to assist the study group 
m estimating the number of semester hours of credit which 
personnel might already have earned through attendance at 
military schools. Questions 9 and 10 were designed to measure 
the drawing power of educational benefits as a retention incentive 
An open-ended question was included as question 11. Essentially 
three methods of questionnaire distribution, were employed: 

(1) For the USAR, a member of the study group administered 
the questionnaires to three reserve units at annual training. 
The units non-randomly selection were the 2d Bde, 104th Inf 
Div at Fort Ord, CA, on 7-9 July; the 7th Bn, 9th FA at Fort 
Drum, m, on 14-16 July; and the 841st Engr Bn at Fort Stewart, 

GA, on 24-25 July. This resulted in completion of 519 questionnaires, 

(2) In a separate action, a member of the study group 
who is a battalion commander in the North Carolina National 
Guard administered the questionnaire to five battalions of 
the North Carolina National Guard; the 730th Maint Bn, the 
196th Trans Bn, and the 1st Bn, 4th Bn, and 5th Bn, 113th 
FA. This resulted in completion of 717 questionnaires. 
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(3) In addition, the NGB was tasted to select three states 
and request the Adjutants General of these states to administer 
the questionnaire to a combat or combat support battalion. 
The NGB chose California, Kansas, and Massachusetts, who adminis-- 
tered the questionnaire to the 579th Engr Bn, the 2d Bn, 137th 
Inf and the 1st Bn, 102nd FA, respectively. This resulted 
in completion of 853 questionnaires. In total, 2089 questionnaires 
from USAR/ ARNG personnel were received and analyzed. 

b. The questionnaire at Appendix E-2 was developed to 
enable Active Army recruiters to express their opinions on 

the effect upon Active Army recruitment and retention of ex^:ending 
educational benefits to the reserve components. Question 

1 related to the effect upon Active Army recruiting, and question 

2 related to retention. Question 3 addressed the issue of 
whether Active Army and USAR/ARNG recruiters are ia competition 
for the samepool of recruits. As in the previous questionnaire, 
an open-ended question was also included. Fifty recruiting 
stations were ;3elected at random and three questionnaires 

were sent to each station with a cover letter requesting that 
three different recruiters complete the questionnaire and 
return it. A total of 82 questionnaires were returned. 

c. The questionnaire at Appendix E-3 was developed to 
ascertain the reaction of ARNG recruiters in regard to extending 
educational benefits to ARNG. Questions 1 and 2 provided 
identification data, and the remainder of the questionnaire 

was similar to that used for Active Army recruiters. The NGB 
was tasked to request the Recruiting and Retention Officers 
of all 50 states to complete the questionnaire. In addition, 
the NGB was asked to select nine states and to request the 
battalion level recruiters and area recruiters of these states 
to complete the questionnaire. The NGB chose the following 
states: Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Oregon., Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. A total of 222 
questionnaires were returned. 

d. The questionnaire at Appendix E-4 was developed for 
application to USAR recruiters, and differed from that for 

ARNG recruiters only in that only question 1 provided identifica- 
tion data. These questionnaires were mailed with a cover 
letter directly to the recruiters. Fifteen were sent to Reserve 
Component Career Counselors, who are USAR recruiters stationed 
at military installations to recruit Active Army personnel 
approachirs; their ETS. Thirty vere sent to Liaison NCO's 
stationed at Active Army District Recruiting Command headquarters. 
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Eleven were sent to Liaison NCO's stationed at VA Veterans 
Assistance Centers, and thirty were sent to command recruiting 
offices. A total of 82 questionnaires were completed and, 
returned. 

25. Questionnaire restriction . Questionnaires discussed 
in paragraph 24 above addressed the potential impact of the 
proposed educational benefits program upon retention, but 

did not directly address tbp. effects upon initial enlistments. 
To do so, it would be necessary to survey potential enlistees, 
e.g., high school and college students, to ascertain the effects 
of educational benefits upon the probability of enlistment. 
Such a survey was not conducted by the study group because 
of legal restrictions in Title 44, United States Code, Section 
3509, which prohibit a Federal agency from surveying 10 or 
more non-Federal employees. Bureaucratic procedures required 
to conduct such a survey were too lengthy for the time-frame 
of this study. Estimates of the effect upon recruiting were 
derived from recruiters' questionnaires and previous surveys 
conducted by civilian agencies. 

26. Survey of existing programs . Educational programs in 
existence or in the proposal state for USAR/ARNG were studied 

to serve as possible models for elements of the program developed 
by the present study and to avoid duplication of programs 
already in existence. Relevant information was obtained by 
two principal methods: 

a. The NGB was tasked to request all 50 state Adjutants 
General to provide copies of legislation establishing state 
educational benefits for ARNG personnel, and copies of proposed 
legislation. The Adjutants General were also asked to comment 
upon the effectiveness of existing programs on enlistment 

and retention of quality personnel, and to offer. any other 
comments they considered pertinent. 

b. A short questionnaire (Appendix E-5) was sent to all 
66 Army Reserve Commands (ARCOMs) and General Officer Commands 
(GOCOMc) of the USAR, asking whether any reserve units had 
instituted programs of educational assistance. Responses were 
received from 47 units. 

27. Experience of allied nations . In order to study existing 
related educational programs of allied nations, a telephone 
survey of the Defense Attaches at the embassies of Great Britain, 
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Canada, Australia, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, and West 
Germany was conducted. The attaches were basically asked 
whether their nations offered educational benefits to their 
reserves. The selected sample is believed to be a representative 
one. 

28. Location study . The location of USAR/ARNG units in relation 
to educational institutions is significant in estimating partici- 
pation rates, in developing systems to administer proposed 
programs, and in estimating costs. The location of units was 
determined by means of reports and working papers obtained 
from the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve (OCAR) and thf; 
NGB. College locations were determined by reference to Volume 
6, College Atlas , of the College Blue Book (Russell, 1969), 
The Servicemen's Opportunity College Cdcalo g (American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges and the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities, 1974-75), and the Project 
AHEAD Catalog (Department of the Array, 1975). The location 
of each USAR/ARNG unit in relationship to Army Education Centers 
and civilian educational institutions was then determined. 
The location of each unit was checked Against the atlas and 
catalogs to determine v/hether there was an educational instituti- 
on within the area where the reserve unit was located. Data 
were developed for each state showing the percentage of USAR/ARNG 
units within the state located close to some educational insti- 
tution. Also, the location of existing military installations 
was plotted on a map, and a radius of 100 miles was drawn 
around each. One hundred miles was chosen as a figure beyond 
which it was deemed impractical to require personnel to travel 
on a frequency of once each sepiester for counseling, testing, 
and administration connected withr'an educational assistance 
program at an Army Education Center. The percentage of USAR/ARNG 
units within that radiud was calculated, without taking the 
size of the unit into account. 

29., Imp act /Opinion statements . In addition to the more formal 
data collection procedures described above, informal opinion 
statements were obtained from agencies and individuals potentially 
affected by the proposed educational benefits program. Impact 
statements in regard to the potential effects of the proposed 
program were requested from the following agencies: Servicemen's 
Opportunity College (SOC), DANTES, GED Centers, NGB, OCAR, 
two state National Guard Operations and Training sections, 
and one state Adjutant General's Office. Within the Adjutant 
General Center (TAGCEN) , HQDA, impact statements were obtained 
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Chapter 4. Findings and Discussion 



Section I. Discussion of Results 

31. Questionnaire results . Since time and resource limitations pre- 
cluded the application of questionnaires to truly random samples in 
this study, t!ie validity of questionnaire results must be considered. 
The type of validity with which we are herein concerned is concurrent, 
or the representativeness of the samples. While it would have been 
of interest to measure predictive validity, or to ascertain the 
percentage of those answering that they would do something, such as 
reenlist, who actually did what they said they would do, such a 
longitudinal study was impracticable due to the time limitation 
of the present, study. To evaluate the concurrent validity of the 
questionnaire responses, sample statistics were compared with several 
parameters of the total population. 

a. A total of 2089 of the questionnaires shown at Appendix E-1 
were completed by USAR/ARNG personnel, 519 by USAR and 1570 by ARNG. 
In the following discussion, demographic statistics of the sample 
are summarized and compared to reserve components population 
statistics obtained from Report A7 of the DOD Official Reserve 
Manpower Strengths and Statistics Report , MAR 1975, in order to 
determine the representativeness of the sample. Summary statistics 
based upon remaining questions are then presented and discusssed. 
Total USAR/ARNG statistics are presented in cases where no large 
differences were observed betw'jen USAR and ARNG responses. All 
important response differences between these two components are 
noted in the discussion. 

(1) The median age of the questionnaire sample was found to be 
26 years, while the median age of the reserve component population 
is 25 years, a close correspondence. The median rank of the sample 
was E4, and this is also the median rank of th3 population. A 
comparison of the education levels of the ARNG, USAR, and total 
samples with the appropriate population statistics is shown in 
Table 8. While no large differences were evident between the ARNG 
and USAR samples, both these and, correspondingly, the total sample 
showed a pattern of higher educational achievement than that of 
the population: 40 percent of the sample had achieved some college 
credits while only 23 percent of the population had. Thus, the 
sample is representative of the population in terms of age and 
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TABLE 8 

EDUCATION LEVEL OF RESERVE COMPONENTS - PERCENTAGE 



ARNG ARNG USAR USAR TOTAI, TOTAL 

SAMPLE POPULATION SAMPLE POPULATION SAMPLE POPULATION 



Not HS Grad 


6 


16 


12 


9 


8 


13 


HS Grad 


32 


50 


30 


41 


31 


48 


Coll - No Grad 


40 


22 


39 


25 


40 


23 


Coll Grad 


17 


11 


. 14 


21 


16 


14 


Adv Deg 


5 


1 


5 


4 


5 


2 
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rank, but not necessarily in terms of level of educational 
achievement. Possible effects of this factor will be discussed 
in the context of later questions. It may be that the sample 
is slightly more positive toward education than is the total 
population. 

(2) Twenty nine percent of the total sample had prior service 
in the Active Army and 71 percent did not. Only 18 percent of ARNG 
respondents had prior service, while 47 percent of USAR respondents 
did. These percentages are not representative of current accession 
rates, but probably represent largely Vietnam-era accessions, and 
so representativeness in this case cannot be adequately determined. 
Such a variety of MOS's were present in the sample that represent- 
ativeness on this' criterion is assumed and a summary of MOS's is not 
presented here. 

(3) Questions 7 and 8 of the questionnaire are relevant to 
estimating the potential usage of educational benefits. Of the 
total sample, 72% were involved in no educational program, while 
1% were involved in preparation for the high school equivalency 
tesu, ^% in vocational-technical, 8% in community college, and 
15% in college or graduate work. Of those individuals not 
participating in an educational program, 21% indicated that they 
would still not participate if the Army paid 50% to 75% of the 
cost, whereas the following percentages would participate: 5% 

in preparation for high school equivalency test, 19% in vocational- 
technical, 19% in community college, and 36% in college or 
graduate work. The conclusion indicated is that a rather small 
percentage (28%) of USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel are currently 
involved in an educational program, but that 79% of those not 
participating would do so if offered educational benefits. These 
data indicate that 85% (28% now participating plus 79% of the 
72% not participating) of USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel would 
take advantage of the proposed educational benefit program. 
This estimate is probably high, since the sample was more highly 
educationally motivated than the population (paragraph 31a(l) 
above), and since many of those saying they would participate 
would not actually do so. The participation rate would be 
expected to be approximately that at present (28%), but less than 
the Active Army participation rate (35%). 

(4) Questions 9 and 10 of the questiouiiaii-e relate to the 
effect of the proposed educational benefits upon reenlistment . 
Sixty three percent of the total sample indicated that they did 
not plan to reenlist (69% of ARNG and 54% of USAR). Of those not 
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planning reenlistraent , 15% indicated that they would reenlist 
if offered the educational benefits described in the questionnaire, 
and 54% indicated that they would consider reenlistraent under this 
condition. Thus, the sample data indicate that the provision of 
educational benefits would increase the reenlistraent rate by at 
least 9% (15% of 63% not planning reenlistraent). The actual in- 
crease in reenlistraent rate would be soraewhat higher than 9%, since 
many of the 54^ being led to consider reenlistraent would actually 
reenlist . 

(5) Comments received in the open-ended portion of the 
questionnaire were highly positive toward the proposed educational 
benefits. Most USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel feel that they do not 
receive sufficient benefits, and they welcome these with open arms. 
The most frequently asked question was: "What took you so long to 
come up with this?" 

b. A total of 82 of the questionnaires shown at Appendix E-2 
were corapleted by Active Army recr'iiters, and the following 
statistics summarize their responses. Seventy three percent of 
these recruiters indicated that extending educational benefits to 
USAR/ARNG personnel would make their recruiting more difficult, 
while 24% felt it would have no effect and 3% felt it would help 
them. Seventy four percent felt that the proposed prograra would 
hinder retention in the Active Army, while 24% felt it would have 
no effect and 2% felt it would help. Ninety one percent of these 
recruiters felt that Active Army recruiters draw from the sarae 
pool of potential recruits as USAR/ARNG recruiters. Based upon 
this sample, there is an indication that the proposed prograra 
will severely hinder Active Array recruiting and retention, 
priraarily because Active Army recruiters see themselves as 
competing with USAR/ARNG recruiters. There is a need for 
increasing recruiting cooperation between components, and for 
further study of effects upon t:he Active Array before irapleraenting 
a prograra to provide educational benefits to USAR/ARNG personnel. 
The study group could find no data to substantiate* the recruiters' 
fears, since the Active Army recruiting efforc in states which have 

a National Guard educational prograra has apparently not been hindered. 
However, further study is needed before drav^'ing a definite conclusion 
here. Even if the recruiters' fears prove to Le unjustified, they 
must be convinced that this is the case for reasons of morale. 

c. The 222 responses received to the questionnaire at 
Appendix E-3 indicate that ARNG recruiters are highly positive 
toward the proposed educational benefits. Twenty five percent 
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of those sampled were recruiting and retention managers at the 
state level, 28% were battalion level recruiter^;, and 47% were 
area recruiters. Ninety seven percent felt that the program would 
help retention in the ARNG and 3% felt it would have no effect. 
Eighty nine percent felt that they draw from the same pool as 
Active Army recruiters, in close correspondence with the feelings 
of this group. 

d. The 82 USAR recruiters who completed the questionnaire 
at Appendix E-4 also indicated that they are highly positive 
toward the proposed educational benefits. Ninety two percent 
felt that these benefits would make their recruiting less 
difficult, while 8% felt there would be no effect. Ninety five 
percent felt the proposed program would help retention in. the 
USAR, while 5% felt it would have no effect. In agreement with 
the other recruiter groups surveyed, 81% of USAR recruiters 
felt that they draw from the same pool of potential recruits as 
Active Army recruiters. 

e. The question of vrhether or not the sample of recruiters 
taken in this study were representative of their respective 
populations has not been directly answered. Sampling techniques 
were not truly random, and population sizes were not used in 
determining sample sizes necessary to reach predetermined 
statistical levels of confidence in the results. However, sample 
sizes were large enough and from diverse enough regions to provide 
firm indications of recruiters' opinions, if not statistically 
generalizable results. 

f. Results obtained in the surveys discussed above agree with 
results of previous studies discussed in Chapter II, Section 2 in 
establishing that educational benefits are a very effective incentive 
for military service. Both USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel and 
recruiters indicated that they assign great importance to this 
benefit. The Army Education Services Study Group (1973) estimated 
that provision of educational benefits increases reenlistment by 
16%, and OCAR in 1971 estimated the increase to be 21%, the present 
study group estimated tiiis increase to be at least 9%. While the 
effects of these benefits upon initial enlistment were not determined 
by the pres2nt study group, it is expected that provision of 
educational benefits to USAR/ARNG personnel would significantly 
increase the NPS accession rate. Johnston and 5achman (1972) 
estimated that 2.2% of young men not in the service would enlist 
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in return for paid schooling. Applying this estimate to a population 
of five million young civilian males indicates, as a very rough 
estimate, that approximately 100,000 young men would become 
interested in reserve service with educational benefits available. 
OCAR in 1971 estimated that 16% of JROTC students would join the 
reserves in return for $300 tuition assistance; this percentage 
is considerably higher than that for the overall population. 
The high value placed upon educational benefits by recruiters 
also indicates that provision of these benefits would increase 
NPS accessions significantly. 

32. Existing proj^rams , 

a. Refmlts obtained using the questionnaire at Appendix E~5 
indicate that few educational benefits are currently available 
to USAR personnel. The limited time available in reserve units 
is largely occupied with mission essential . training,, maintenance, 
preparation for annual training, and administration. Few units 
have even approached the subject of civilian schooling for their 
members. Those who have recognized this need have encouraged 
reservists Lo take courses at local community colleges in MGS 
qualifying subjects that are not available in Army service- schools 
or by Army extension study. Only one unit coordinated wxth local 
community colleges to encourage reservists to take courses in 
other than MOS related areas. A summary of comments received 
relating to these programs is presented at Appendix F. 

b. As described in paragraph 26a, NGB tasked all stated Adjutants 
General to provide information on ongoing ARNG educational benefit 
programs. Results revealed that a variety of educational plans and 
programs are in operation at present with the ARNG. These programs 
are described briefly below, and in greater detail at Appendix G. 

(1) A total of 23 state ARNG's presently offer some type of 
educational ^^rogram, and 11 Oi these have a tuition assistance 
program. The estimated total annual cost of these tuition assitance 
programs is $748,600 (see Appendix G) . Other programs offered 
include survivor benefit programs in two states, comprehensive 
education programs in six states, external degree programs in 
four states, and scholarship programs in three states. In addition, 
23 states have related legislation in progress or have tried to 
institute an educational program, but have not as yet been 
successful. The rate of participation in these programs is 
estimated to be 15 to 20%, but this estimate is very rough due to 
tne newness of the programs. 
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(2) The degree of success' ongoing programs is difficult 
to measure because of their newness, but relevant comments from 
the states of Louisiana and Nebraska are provided at Appendix G. 
These states feel that their programs have aided retention and 
recruiting (especially in the schools) and have improved the 
quality of their personnel. • In comments included in Appendix G, 
Adjutants General who have educational programs in their states 
indicate that they view them in highly positive terms, and those 
who do not have them strongly support the concept. In summary, 
ongoing state ARNG educational programs are. viewed positively 
and appear to be operating successfully. 

(3; Ongoing and proposed state ARNG tuition assistance pro- 
grams are being further studied at present. On 29 Oct 75, NGB 
tasked the states to survey the effects of existing programs 
on recruiting and retention by 30 Jun 76, and to provide status 
of proposed legislation by 30 Jan 76. Results of this study 
should further specify the effects of state programs. 

33. Experience of allied nations . In paragraph 27 a telephone 
survey of selected allied nations to study existing related 
educational programs was described. Results indicated that 
none of the surveyed allied nations offer educational benefits 
to their reserves. 

34. Location study . 

a. Results of the location study described in paragraph 28 
indicated that approximately 30% of USAR/ARNG units are located 
within 100 miles of an Army Education Center. This finding must 
be taken into account in the design of an educational benefits 
program, since the majority of units lie outside practical 
driving range of a center for counseling, testing, and 
administration . 

b. Results of the location study also indicated that 78% of 
the units are located close to educational institutions. There 
are 3704 ARNG and 3275 USAR units, and 5332 of the total of 6979 
are located within reach of an educational institution. It is 
recognized that, while a large number of units are within range, 
large units with a large number of personnel assigned could be 
located out of reach of educational institutions. In the event 
of implementation of an educational program for USAR/ARNG, care 
must be taken to ascertain that all personnel have the opportunity 
to apply benefits received. 

35. Impact/Opinion statements . Impact/opinion statements received 
during the course of the study are summarized here and included 
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in greater detail at Appendix H. Managers of current programs 
provided their opinions as a subjective evaluation of the effects 
of extending educational, benefits upon their programs. The 
director of the SOC program indicated that SOC institutions 
could absorb much of the additional workload created by extension 
of educational benefits. The main limitation would lie in the 
geographical distribution of SOC institutions, since some areas 
might not have access to these. DANTES indicated that cost 
estimates are difficult to determine, that they are concerned 
with test security, and that two additional clerical personnel 
would be required to support an extended testing program. Project 
AHEAD personnel indicated that the program would have a large impact 
on schools as it should increase enrollment. NGB indicated that 
the program would be positively received by all ARNG members, 
but that administration should not cut into training time. 
Concern with manpower requirements was also expressed. OCAR also 
emphasized manpower constraints and an objection to using training 
time for the program. Two ARNG Operation and Training Sections 
warmly welcomed the program as a recruiting and retention device 
and saw no impact upon training provided the program was conducted 
outside of training time. One state Adjutant General provided a 
statement indicating favor of the program as long as it did not 
detract from mission essential training. Comments from programs 
internal to The Adjutant General Center indicated .hat the program 
should improve the quality and quantity of USAR/ARNG personnel. 
Comments received from unit commanders during questionnaire 
administration were highly positive toward the proposed program, 
as were the comments of ARNG personnel officers. Eight ARNG battalion 
commanders also indicated that they were in favor of the program, 
as long as it did not interfere with training time , In summary, 
the vast majority of comments received were highly favorable toward 
the proposed program, as long as manpower and training time limitations 
are resolved. The only negative comments were received from Active 
Army recruiters, who feared that the program would hinder their 
recruiting effort. 

Section II. Proposed Program and Cost Analysis 

36, Proposed program . Any proposed program of educational benefits 
should be offered on a positive, voluntary, non-threatening basis 
to the participants. It should also be as comprehensive as possible 
in covering all aspects of education, following the model of the 
Active An:iy GED program detailed in AR 621-5. Previous proposals 
for extending educational benefits to (JSAR/ARNG personnel have 
been rettricted to tuition assistance. The present proposal also 
concentrates upon tuition assistance, with the possible application 
of other educational benefits included in the following discussion. 
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a. Information services. USAR/ARNG personnel have a need 
to be informed of any educational benefits made available to 
them. In program implementation, a publication would be required 
in the form of an information pamphlet outlining the educational 
benefits available and associated procedures. Distribution 

would be required to each soldier and to all recruiters, coinmanders, 
and unit Training and Education Officers. This would entail au 
initial distribution of at least 600,000 copies and an annual 
distribution of at least 60,000 copies for new recruits. 

b. Counseling. Students and prospective students require 
counseling to clarify their interests and abilities, establish 
their goals, plan ways of attaining those goals, and gain 
information concerning educational services available. Professional 
counseling is required to accomplish these functions. In the 
Active Army GED program, counselors are available at Army 
Education Centers to provide this service. However, it is not 
feasible to extend this counseling service tor USAR/ARNG 
personnel. As indicated in paragraph 34a, only 30% of reserve 
units are located with 100 miles of an Army Education Center, 
while, as indicated in paragraph 34b, 78% are close to an 
educational institution. It is therefore more practical for 
USAR/ARNG personnel to obtain counseling at their schools, 

or through local high school counselors while taking technical 
or home study courses. Counseling for reservists at Army 
Education Centers should be offered on only an as availaole, 
walk-in basis, with no additional counseling resources provided 
strictly for USAR/ARNG. Traveling to reserve units by counselors 
would be costly and would interfere with the limited training 
time available. 

c. Testing. In any educational program, testing is required 
to measure interests, abilities, and levels of accomplishment. 

As described in paragraph llb(2), the Active Army GED program 
provides testing services at Army Education Centers. The 
geographical distribution of USAR/ARNG units does not make the 
provision of this benefit to reservists practical or fair. It 
would be most practical for reservists to obtain testing services 
at civilian institutions, and it would not be fair for the Army 
to provide less expensive service to those personnel who happen 
to live near an Army Education Center. The funding of testing 
at civilian institutions would also not be cost effective for 
the Army; CLEP tests cost $8 at Army Education Centers and $15 
if administered elsewhere. It is therefore recommended that 
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testing services provided Active Army personnel not be extended 
to USAR/ARNG personnel, except that reservists be allowed to take 
iests at Army Education Centers if they desire and are willing to 
pay the cost. " * 

d. Tuition assistance. Tuition assistance is seen as the 
only major educational benefit that can practically be extended 
to USAR/ARNG personnel. 

(1) The study group recommends that any future tuition 
assistance program be made available at the rates of 60% of 
tuition cost for first term enlistments and 75% for subsequent 
enlistments, in agreement with HR 96. It is felt that provision 
of lesser assistance rates would not allow many motivated 
personnel to take advantage of the program, for financial 
reasons. Also, there was indication in the OCAR 1971 survey 
(paragraph 15g, Chapter 2) that tuition assistance should be 
provided in the amount of at least $300 per year to serve as a 
viable benefit. Provision of assistance at a lesser rate than 
recommended here would not approach this $300 amount. The pro-- 
vision of a higher rate after the first enlistment should encourag^'- 
retention. Assistance should not be provided at the rate ol 

100%, since some commitment on the part of the individual is 
needed . 

(2) The study group recociiaends that any future tuition 
assistance program be made available for 10 semester hours 
per year, in agreement with HR 96. USAR/ARNG personnel should 
have sufficient time available for completion of this number 
of hours credit yearly. Provision of 10 hours at the rates 
specified above make this benefit worth approximately $300 per 
year. 

(3) Tuition assistance should be available for the 
following categories' of instruction: community college, 
college, and graduate work; vocational-technical instruction; 
and home study. • Institutions at which tuition assisted study 
may be performed include community colleges and universities 
accredited by regional and national accrediting institutions , 
home study schools accredited by the National Home. Study 
Institute, and certified high schools and high school districts. 
Tuition assistance should not be made available for any course 
in physical education or religion except those courses that 

are required as part of a degree program and those^courses 
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directly related to the per form;jnco ot duty nssignmonts of 
recreational services personnel, roligion co,ursos t,nkc^u 

by chaplains and assistants for professional developra^nt. Any 
tuition assistance program should be made available to personnel 
assigned to a unit for one year who have completed initial 
training and have attended at least 45 out of 48 unit training 
assemblies during that year. Assisted students must be required to 
have sufficient time remaining on their current enlistment to 
complete the course enrolled in. Tuition assistance should not 
be used by personnel who are eligible for educational benefits from 
the VA. 

e. Administration. 

(1) Overall supervision of the Active Army GED program is the 
responsibility of the Education Directorate of The Adjutant General 
Center, and supervision over extending tuition assistance to the 
USAR and ARNG would most parsimoniously become a responsibility o f 
that agency, also. Supervision would be accomplished through the 
NGB and OCAR for the ARNG and USAR, respectively. 

(2) Operation of the program, as distinguished from supervision 
would be the responsibility of the states for the ARNG and FORSCOM 
for the USAR. FORSCOM would exercise its control through the 
ARCOMs/GOCOMs. Thus, it is proposed that the program be centralized 
for supervision yet decentralized for operational control. 

(3) In order to adequately administer the tuition assistance 
program, additional personnel would be required at The Adjutant 
General Center Education Directorate, ARCOMs/GOCOMs , and state 
Adjutant General offices. Detailed personnel rfequiremeni:s are given 
in paragraph 37. 

(4) To obtain tuition assistance offered, USAR/ARNG personnel 
should obtain an authorization form from the unit; a DA form would 
have to be developed for this purpose, or DA form 217 J. would need 

be modified. The form should be authenticated by the unit commander, 
or education officer certifying that the soldier meets the required 
qualifications. The services being obtained by the soldier and 
their cost should be shovm on the form. The soldier should then 
take this form to the educational institution and obtain the tuition 
assistance. The institution would then bill the contracting officer 
at State Adjutant General or ARCOM/GOCOM level, using the form 
as a voucher for the service. After processing by the contracting 
officer, the form should be returned to the unit where it would 
be checked to insure that no fraudulent forms had entered the system 
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f. Support of state programs. As noted in paragraph 32b 
and Appendix G, many states have educational benefit and tuition 
assistance programs in effect or in the proposal state for their 
ARNG. If a tuition assistance plan as described above weze 
offered by the federal government, it would negate many systems 
which are already functioning and providing a useful sevvice« In 
the implementation of a federal program, cooperation and 
coordination with state programs would be necessaiy. Matching funds 
could be provided for ongoing state ARNG programs, with additional 
funds provided for USAR forces. This possibility will be consiv^.ered 
in the cost analysis in paragraph 38a. 

g. Officer benefits. The main thrust of this study is concerned 
with USAR/ARNG enlisted personnel. Recruiting and retention of 
officers is not seen as a severe problem, and officers have 
traditionally been held more responsible for providing their own 
resources. It is recommended that USAR/ARNG officers be provided 
tuition assistance in any implemented program only to the extent 
provided by the Active Army: i.e., in support of attainment of 

first baccalaureate degree when VA funds are not available. 

37. Cost analysis . A precise cost analysis of the educational 
program described in paragraph 36 above is difficult to obtain, 
because of the presence of several imprecisely determined para- 
meters. For examplei the cost of a tuition assistance program 
depends upon the number of individuals patLicipating, a figure 
that cannot be exactly determined until after program implementation. 
The following cost analysis is conducted in as precise a manner 
as presently possible, and comparison with previous proposals 
is made, where appropriate. 

a. . Information services. The cost of publishing a simple, 
eight-page information pamphlet as described in paragraph 36a, 
with an initial distribution of approximately 600,000, would be 
approximately ^12,000. Follow-up annual distribution would 
cost approximately $2,000 per year. Additional advertising and 
public relations costs would be involved in the program, but 
these cannot at this time be determined. 

b. Counseling and testing. As explained in paragraphs 36b 
and c above, no auditional counseling and testing costs would be 
incurred in the proposed program, since it is not practical (due 
to geographical distribution) to extend these benefits to USAR/ 
ARNG personnel. Any such services requested by reservists at 
Army Education Centers would be handled on a walk-in basis using 
available resources. 
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c. Tuition assistance. The cost of provision oT !\ tuition 
assistance program as described in paragraph 36d-d<^pon(l« upon 
two as yet unspecified parameters: tuition costs and projected 
participation rate. 

(1) Information for academic year 74-75 used in calculating the 
average semester hour tuition cost is shown in Table 9. This 
information was obtained from the National Center for Educational 
Statistics and the American Association of Junior and Community 
Colleges and Technical-Vocational Schools. Enrollments are listed 
by type of institution and are shown for full time students working 
towards a degree. A breakdown between private and public Junior 
Colleges was not available. A full time student is considered as 
one who is enrolled for 30 semester hours per year, or the 
equivalent thereof. The total enrollment at each type of 
institution multipled by the tuition cost per hour at that type 
gives the total hourly cost for that type. Dividing the total 
enrollment figure into the total hourly cost for all types of 
instutitions gives a weighted average cost per semester hour of 
$29.85. Adding 5% for inflation each year yields the following 
projected average costs per semester hour: 

75- 76 $31.34 78-79 $36.28 

76- 77 $32.91 79-80 $38.09 

77- 78 $34.55 80-81 $40.00 

These costs are slightly less (5% less) th<in those used in the 
costing of HR 96, possibly because community and technical colleges 
were added into the computations here. The average hourly cost of 
$65 used in the DOD proposal is not supported here. 

(2) The participation rate, or p'^rcentage of USAR/ARNG 
personnel who would make use of a tuition assistance program, 
cannot be determined exactly but can be estimated on the basis 
of several sources: 

(a) As discussed in paragraph 13, the percentage of Active 
Army personnel participating in the GED program was 34.5% for FY 75. 
It is expected that USAR/ARNG participation would be less than 
this, since their educational goals are not as heavily emphasized, 
and any program enacted for them would probably not be as 
comprehensive or well-publicized as that for the Active Army. 

(b) As indicated in paragraph 32b(l), state ARNG educational 
programs are too new to allow precise measure of participation 
rates, but preliminary estimates indicate rates of 15 to 20%. 
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TABLE 9 



AVERAGE TUITION COSTS 
74-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Enrol Icaent x Cost/Hr , 



Pub Univ. 
Priv. Univ 

Pub. Coll. 
Priv. Coll. 

2 Yr., Jr., 
Comm. and 
Tech. Coll. 

Total 



2,566,239 
717,728 

2,286,946 
1,432,075 



2,198,294 
9,201,282 



21.13 
85.06 

14.00 
69.00 



13.00 



Total 

54,224,630 
61,049,944 

32,017,244 
98,813,175 



28,577,822 
274,689,814 



Average Cost = $29.85/Hr. 
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(c) As indicated in paragraph 3la(3), 28X of the USAR/ARNG 
personnel sampled in this study were participating in an 
educational program without tuition assistance. These 
individuals would surely participate with tuition assistance. 
However, there was reason to believe that the sample was more 
highly motivated educationally than the USAR/ARNG population, 
so the overall participation rate would be somewhat less than 

(d) As discussed in paragraph 31a(3), 85% of USAR/ARNG 
personnel sampled in this study indicated that they either were 
participating in an educational program, or would participate 
if offered tuition assistance. Predictive validity is believed 
to be lacking here; many of those saying they would participate 
would not actually do so. 

(e) Both HR 96 and the DOD proposal estimated participation 
rates of 10% during first term enlistment and 20% during subsequent 
enlistments. These figures wei e apparently based upon OCAR survey 
results indicating 21% participation (paragraph 15g) . 

Due to the lack of a precise estimate of projected participation 
rate in a USAR/ARNG tuition assistance program, the present 
study group elected to prepare three cost estimates based upon 
rates of 10%, 20% , and 30%. A rate of 20% is felt to be the 
best estimate, in agreement with HR 96 and DOD estimatesxand state 
ARNG results. The other rates are offered ,s high and low estimates, 

(3) The estimation of cost for academic year 75-76 of the 
proposed trition assistance program is shown in Tables 10 11 
and 12 for participation rates of 10%, 20%, and 30%, respectively 
In each table, row 1 represents the ARNG with over 6 years service 
row 2 represents the ARNG with less than 6 years service row 3 
represents the USAR with over 6 years service, and row 4 'represents 
nhe USAR with less than 6 years service. In column 1 is the 
approximate eligible population for each category (row). This 
represents the enlisted population and approximately half the 
officer population, since many officers have a college degree 
and would not be eligible for the program. This figure is multiplied 
by the appropriate participation rate (10%, 20%, or 30%) in column 
^ to obtain the number of individuals participating (column 3). 
Column 3 is th€.n multiplied by the number of hours to be funded 
yearly (10) in column 4, to obtain the total number of hours to 
be funded in column 5. The average cost per semester hour is given 
in column 6, and multiplied by the assistance rate (60% first term 
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TABLE 10 

COST COMPUTATION 
10% Participation Rate 



1 

POP. 



2 3 
RATE PART. 



4 5 
HOURS TOTAL 
HOURS 



HR. 



8 



HR. 



9 



COST/ RATE COST/ TOTAL 



COST 

(MILLIONS 



ARNG 



(less 6 yrs) 280,000 10% 28,000 10 
(over 6 yrs) 100,000 10% 10,000 10 



280,000 31.34 60% 18.80 5.3 
100,000 31.34 75% 23.51 2.4 

7.7 



U:>AR 

(less 6 yrs) 150,000 10% 15,000 10 
(over 6 yrs) 60,000 10% 6,000 10 



150,000 31.34 60% 18.80 2.8 
60,000 31.34 75% 23.51 1.4 

4.2 



TOTAL 



11.9 
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TABLE 11 

COST COMPUTATION 
20% Participation Rate 



1 23 4 5 6 789 

POP. RATE PART. HOURS TOTAL COST/ RATE COST/ TOTAL 



ARNG 

(le:5s 6 yrs) 280,000 20% 56,000 10 
(over 6 yrs) 100,000 20% 20,000 10 



HOURS HR. 



HR. 



COST 

(MILLIONS) 



560,000 31.34 60% 18.80 10.5 
200,000 31.34 75% 23.51 4.7 

15.2 



USAR 



(less 6 yrs) 150,00020% 30,500 10 
(over 6 yrs) 60,000 20^ 12,000 10 



300,000 31.34 60% 18.80 5.6 
120,000 31.34 75% 23.51 2.8 

8.4 



TOTAL 



23.6 
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TABLE 12 

COST COMPARISON 
30% Participation Rate 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

POP. RATE PART. HOURS TOTAL COST/ RATE COST/ TOTAL 

HOURS HR. HR. COST 



ARNG 

(less 6 yrs) 280,000 30% 84,000 10 

(over 6 yrs) 100,000 30% 30,000 10 

USAR 

(less 6 yrs) 150,000 30% 45,000 10 

(over 6 yrs) 60,000 30% 18,000 10 



(MILLIONS) 



840,000 31.34 60% 18.80 15.8 
300,000 31.34 75% 23.51 7.1 



22.9 



425,000 31.34 60% 18.80 8.5 
180,000 31.34 75% 23.51 4.2 

12.7 



TOTAL 



35.6 
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75% later terms) in column 7 to obtain the Army's cost for each 
hour of tuition assistance in column 8. Column 5 is then multiplied 
by column 8 to obtain the total projected cost for tuition assistance 
for the year. The total cost summed across ARNG and USAR components 
is shown at the bottom of each table. The total cost for FY 76 
with participation rates of 10%, 20%, and 30% is thus projected 
to be 11.9 million dollars, 23.6 million dollars, and 35.6 million 
dollars, respectively. Depicted in Table 13 are cost projections 
over a six year period beginning with FY 76 at a 5% annual inflationary 
rate, with the assumption that reserve strengths will remain the 
same as at present. Total six year cost projections are 74.9, 149.9, 
and 224.3 million dollars for the three participation rates used. 

(4) In addition tc the operational costs discussed above, 
administration costs would be involved in a tuition assistance 
program. At TAGCEN Education Directorate, an 04 Education Officer 
would be needed to oversee the program, with the assistance of a 
GS-3 Clerk for typing and filing. Travel funds would also be 
needed for the Education Officer to adequately administer the 
program. This officer should be on a two-year tour and should 
be supplied alternately by the USAR and ARNG. To administer the 
program at the state Adjutants General and ARCOMs/GOCOMs , one 02/ 
03 to oversee the program and certify and validate forms and one 
GS-3 for clerical support would be needed approximately half-time 
at each, for a total of 118 02/03s and 118 GS-3s, half-time. The 
total cost of a tuition assistance program for FY 76, with a 20% 
participation rate, is then projected as summarized below: 



Information Pamphlet $ 12 OOO 

Personnel and Administration: 
TAGCEN 



One 04 Education Officer 

One GS-3 Clerk 
State Adjutants General 

52 02/03 Ed. Technicians (1/2 time) 

52 GS-3 Clerks (1/2 time) 
ARCOMs/GOCOMs 

66 02/03 Ed. Technicians (1/2 time) 

66 GS-3 Clerks (1/2 time) 
Travel Funds 

Miscellaneous (forms, advertising, etc.) 
Tuition Assistance 


19,471 
6,764 

413,140 
175,891 

524,370 
223,212 
3,000 
20,000 
23,600,000 


TOTAL 




$24,997,848 
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TABLE 13 
6 YEAR COST PROJECTION 



FY 76-81 



1 



FY 76 FY 77 FY 78 FY 79 FY 80 FyTT T^taT 

ARKG 10% Participa- 7.7 8.1 8.5 8.9 9.4 9.9 52.5 

tion Rate 



USAR 10% Participa- 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 
• tion Rate — ^ 



ARNG 30% Participa- 22.9 24.1 25.3 26.6 27.9 29.3 
tion Rate 



28.3 



Total Cost 11.9 12.5 13.1 13.7 14.4 15.2 80.8 



ARNG 20% Participa- 15.2 16.0 16.8 17.6 18:5 19.4 103.5 
tion Rate 

USAR 20% Participa- 8.4 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.2 10.7 57.0 

tion Rate ,. 

Total Cost 23.8 24.8 26.0 27.3 28.7 30.1 160.5 



156.1 



USAR 30% Participa- 12.7 13.3 14.0 14.7 15.4 16.2 86.3 
tion Rate 

Total Cost 35,6 37.4 39.3 41.3 43.3 45.5 242.4 
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d. Cost comparison. The cost of a USAR/ARNG program as 
projected in the present study is considerably less than that 
in previous proposals, even though administrative costs are 
included here, but apparently were not previously. A detailed 
comparison of the present and previous proposals is presented 
below: 



DOD 



50% 



1st term 
10% part. 
75% later term 
20% part. 
6 hr./yr, 
$65/hr. 



HR 96 



60% 



1st term 
10% part. 
75% later term 
20% part. 
10 hr./yr. 
$33/hr. 



GED Study 

60% 1st term 

20% part.' 

75% later term 

20% part. 

10 hr./yr. 

$31.34/hr. 



FY 76 Cost (Millions of dollars) 



20.8 

11.7 

? 

32.5 



19.3 
10.3 

7 

29.6 



15.2 
8.4 
1.4 

25.0 



ARNG 
USAR 
Admin 
TOTAL 

38. Potential cost influences . The cost analysis in paragraph 37 
above was computed by specifying the many parameters involved to 
the degree possible at present. However there are at least two 
potenital influences upon cost which cannot be quantified at 
present but must be considered. 

a. As discussed in paragraph 36f, many state ARNG's have a 
tuition assistance program ongoing or in the proposal state. Any 
federal legislation pertaining to providing tuition assistance to 
USAR/ARNG personnel must take into consdieration interaction with 
state programs. There is potential for federal savings by matching 
of btate funds. The amounr. of this saving can only be determined 
by future legislation. 



b. GI Bill benefits are scheduled for elimination in the 
near future. Such action may result in an. increase in the use 
of tuition assistance as discussed in this study, thus producing 
an increase in cost. The exact effect of this factor cannot 
at this time be determined. 

39. Benefit analysis . In paragraph 37 costs were projected 
for extension of tuition assistance to USAR/ARNG personnel. 
What can the Army expect to get in return for this expenditure? 
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While it would be desirable to answer this question by means of 
an extensive cost benefit analysis, this is no't possible since 
the benefits are not sufficiently quantified. The general benefits 
foreseen are discussed below. 

a. Retention. The present study group detenninfed (paragraph 
3la(4)) that extension of tuition assistance would increase USAR/ 
ARNG reenlistments by at least 9%. Clement et. al. (1973) estimated 
this increase to be 16%. OCAR in 1971 estimated this increase to 

be 21%. It is therefore concluded that a benefit of the proposed 
program would be an increase in USAR/ARNG reenlistments in the 
range of 9% to 21%. However, the importance of this benefit is 
diminished by the fact that the USAR and ARNG have been obtaining 
sufficient numbers of PS acession. The shortage is in the area 
of NPS accessions. 

b. Recruitment. The response of USAR and ARNG recruiters 
(paragraph 3lc and d) indicate that the proposed program would 
offer a benefit as a powerful recruiting incentive. Studies 
summarized in paragraph 15, Chapter 2 also indicate the power 
of educational benefits as a recruiting incentive. While this 
benefit was not quantified in the present study, a rough estimate, 
based upon results of Johnson and Bachman (1972), indicated that 
paid schooling would interest 100,000 young men in reserve 
service. OCAR in 1971 also estimated that 16% of JROTC students 
would join the reserves in return for this benefit. It is therefore 
expected that the provision of tuition assistance to USAR/ARNG 
personnel would significantly increase NPS accessions. However, 
this beneficial effect must be weighed against the possible 
detrimental effect upon Active Army recruiting (see Active Army 
recruiter survey, paragraph 31b). If offered the same primary 
educational benefit (tuition assistance) for Active Army or reserve 
service, many qualified young men might opt for reserve service 
near home (perhaps, allowing them to remain in school full time) 
rather than Active Army service. Active and, reserve recruiters 
feel that they draw from the same pool (paragraphs 31b, c, and 

d), and the depth of this pool is not precisely known. Further 

study of this potential detrimental effect upon the Active Army 

is needed before extending tuition assistance to reserve components. 

c. Quality of forces. The extension of tui':ion assistance 
should improve the quality of reserve forces by providing an 
attraction for educationally motivated young men. As a very 
rough estimate, 20% of USAR/ARNG personnel would take advantage 
of the program, thus raising the educational level of the 
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reserves. Such an increase is significant in the light of 
minimum educational level standards now in effect for reserve 
forces. The proposed program does not directly address the 
quality problem of reserve forces, since it does not provide 
assistance for high school graduation and the ment<'il categories 
of soldiers can't be changed. However, it does indirectly address 
the problem by attracting more higi4ly educationally motivated 
individuals from higher mental catGf;ories to reserve service. 

d. Conclusion. Several benefit's of the proposed program 
are foreseen for the USAR and ARNG. . However, further study 
is needed to further quantify these benefits to ascertain 
whether they are worth their cost, and to ''etermine detrimental 
effects upon the Active Army. 
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Chapter 5. Conclusions 



40. Concluslbns. The conclusions of the present study effort are 
as follows, with reference to supporting discussion: 

a. The provision of educational benefits is one of the most 
powerful recruiting/retention incentives for the military (paragraph 



b. Education is positively correlated with military performance 
and the military has a need to attract educationally motivated 
individuals (paragraph 16b and d) . 

iicab/!;mp'^^^ extension of educational benefits would increase 
USAR/AK^IG reenlistments by an amount in the range of 9% to 
(paragraphs 31a (4) and 15f). 

d. Educational benefits would increase USAR/ARNG NPS 
accessions by a substantial but not precisely determined amount. 
Civilian survey studies are needed to quantify this increase 
(paragraphs 15a (2) and 31f). 

e. USAR/ARNG personnel (including enlisted men and program 

positive toward the extension of educational 
benefits to their components (paragraphs 31a, c, and d and 35). 

J;.-^''^^''^ ^"""^ ^"'^ USAR/ARNG recruiters feel that they are in 
competition for the same pool of potential recruits, and Active 
n^^/IpM? ^^r.f^f extension of educational benefits to 

USAR/ARNG will hinder their efforts. This fear was not substantiated 
by the study team (see conclusion o). Further cooperation among 
recruiter groups needed (paragraph 31a, b, c, and d). 

for- ft iTJ^r^^''^ P''"^"'' "° educational programs in effect 

for the USAR; however, many state ARNG educational programs are in 
°^/^Jhe proposal state (23 states have a program in effect, 

29 Oct 1975 tasked the states with an existing program to survey the 
program s effects on recruiting and retention. This survey will be 
completed on 30 JUN 1976. 

hpnf.-I?; nations have no experience in providing educational 

benfits to their reserve forces (paragraph 33). 

r.n.e^inn^^^r'^r'f^ °^ USAR/ARNG units are located within driving 
In S i °5 Education Center, and 78% are located near 

an educational institution (paragraph 34). 
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j. Due to the geographical distribution of USAR/AENG units, 
it is not feasible to offer them the full range of educational 
benefits available to Active Army personnel at Army Education Centers; 
for example, counseling and testing services (paragraph 36b and d) . 

k. It is feasible (but not necessarily cost-effective) to extend' 
tuition assistance to the USAR and ARNG. Any assistance given should 
be offered for 10 semester hours per year, with 60% of tuition paid 
for first term enlistees and 75% paid for subsequent term enlistees, 
since a viable benefit should amount to at least $300 per year 
(paragraph 36'.i) . 

1. The weighted ave:.. ^e cost per semester hour of instruction 
during academic year 75-76 is $31.34 (paragraph 37c (1)). 

m. The rate of participation in a USAR/ARNG tuition assistance 
program is roughly estimated to be 20% of eligible personnel. Due to 
the imprecision of this estimate, cost estimates should include ■ 
projected participation rates of lOZ, 20%, and 30% (paragraph 37c 

\^ ) ) • 

n. The total cost, including administration, of the proposed 
extension of tuition assistance for FY 76 (based upon 20% 
participation) is projected to be 25.0 million dollars. This 
fr'.gures is significantly less than that obtained in previous 
proposals (paragraph 37c (3) and . (4) and 37d) , 

o. The effects of the proposed extension of tuition assistance 
upon Active Army recruiting has not been suf f ic^.ently studied. Such 
study (perhaps a pilot test) should be conducted before implementing 
a tuition assistance program for the USAR/ARNG (paragraph 39b). The 
currently ongoing ARNG survey (see conclusion g) may satisfy this re- 
quirement. 

Conclusion Summary. The major conclusions of the present study 
effort are summarized below: 

a. The proposed tuition assistance program would have positive 
effects upon USAR/ARNG recruiting and retention. 

b. Active Army recruiters feel that the proposed program would 
hinder their recruiting effort, but this fear has not yet been 
subst£;itiated. 

c. The cost of the program would be approximately 25 M durinc the 
first year of operation. 

d. The program should be administered through the USAB/ARNG. and 
not through the Active Army GED program . 
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42. Lessons learned. The following lessons were learned durinc 
the conduct of the study: 

a. Make certain that all study team personnel are available 
for the duration of the study. 

b. Formalize all data collection procedures early In the 
study process. 

c. Specify all data collection restrictions and resource 
limitations prior to the study. 
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Chapter 6. RecoTmnendatlons 



43. Reconimendat l ons * The recommendations based upon the present 
study are as follows: 

a. That the study be approved by The Adjutant General md be 
provided to interested agencies for their information and appropriate 
action. 

b. That DAAG-ED in coordination with NGB evaluate the cost 
effectiveness of the 11 existing state-sponsored tuition assistance 
programs and that DAPE-MPR in coordination x/ith NGB evaluate the 
effects of these programs on recruiting. 

c. That, when and if educational benefits are extended to USAR/ 
ARNG, the program be designed along the lines of the model developed 
in this study and that any cost estimates for legislative proposals 
be computed using methodology as in this study. 
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APPENDIX A 
Study Directive 



THE AlVlUTANT GENERAL CENTER 
EDI 'CATION DIRECTORATE 
RM: 5A-109, FORRESTAI. BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20314 



DIRECTIVE 
FOR 

THE STUDY OF THE FEASIBILITY OF EXTENDING SELECTED GED SERVICES 

TO USAR AND ARNG 
14 APRIL 1975 



Project Sponsor: 
A/C 202-693-6328 

Project Director: 
A/C 202-0323 



COL C. F. Briggs 
T. Davis 



DAAG-EDG Study Team 

J. Raines - Education Specialist 

H. J. Ford - Education Specialist 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

■ OFFICE OFTHE ADJUTANT: GENERAL. : 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20314 



daag-edg 2 2- W'^'^ '^^'^^ 



MEMORANDUM FOR: THE PROJECT DIRHCti.'R, EDUCATION DTRECTORATE. TAGCEN • 
SUBJECT: Project: Implementation oi Education Services to USAR and ARNG 

1. Reference: 

a. AR 5-5, The Army Study System, 1 Aug 1974. 

b. AR 621-5, General Education Development, .26 Aug 1974. 

c. TAGO Reg. No. 1-53, Project Planning Control and Procedures. 
1 Nov 1973. * 

2. Purpose. This memorandum provides for the establishment and developnent 
ot a study to examine the feasibility of extending Selected GED Services 

to USAR and ARNG and. if such extension is found to be fea.sible, • to prepare 
a detailed implementation plan. 

3. terms of Reference . 

a. Problem. The problem to be addressed is manifold: 

Recruitment of Quality Personnel in USAR and ARNG . Since the 
draft was abolished, mental category I and II ms accessions have dropped 
drastically while mental category III and IV NPS accessions have incrcnscd. 

(2) Education Levels of U SAR and AllNG Personnel . Over 65,000 USAR and 
ARNG personnel are non-high school graduates. This is belov; minimum goals 
established by HQDA. ^ 

Recruiting Shortfall. A recruiting shortfall of 30,000 is pre- 
dicted in USAR and ARNG in FY 75. A viable recruiting incentive is needed. 

Objectives . 

(1) To recommend which, and to what extent, GED educational sc^rvices 
could be provided USAR and ARNG. 
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(2) To assess, to the 
Selected GED Services on re 



degree possible, the impact of extending 
Lated on-going programs of the USAR, AIU^G, and 



active Army (±*e.y recruitnCint, retention, active Army GED program, etc.). 

C3) To provide co^c estimates and a detailed implementation plan 
should the extension of GED services be adopted, 

c. Limits : 

(1) This study will be confined to only those GED Services currently 
offered under provisions of AR 621-5. No additional program areas will 
examined or established. 

C2) This project will make no attempt to change, modify or expand 
any current laws or regulations that govern the current active Army GED 
Program. 

d. Scope . This project will be Army-wide and will require limited 
contact with other military services and with OSD representatives. Pri- 
mary emphasis will be in the related areas of extending GED services to 
selected USAR/ARNG, providing cost estimates, implementation plans, and 
investigating the impact on active Army recruitment. 

e. Time Frame : Beginning 14 Apr 1975 through 31 Aug 1975. 

f. Assumptions 

(1) TAG will continue to be responsible for policy and operation of 
the GED Program. 

C2) Extension of Selected Education Services to USAR and ARl'^G will 
provide an enlistment incentive to those NPS personnel who wish to improve 
their education. 

C3) The Army minimum education goals will not change. 

(4) Congress will continue to view the high school diploma as the 
minimum desirable education level for enlistment. 

C5) The Army will continue to emphasize quality accessions when recru 
ing personnel. 

g. Essential Elements of Analysis . 

(X) What educational services are now available under the GED program 
to active duty personnel? 

(2) What is the approximate cost of these service? 

(3) What proportion of the military population uses these services? 



(4) What is the minimum educational goals for active duty personhei?r 

(5) What is the source of funding fof the GED program? How are che 
funds administered? 

(6) What is. the present approximate, cost for active Army tuition 
assistance? ' • 

^ (7) How is the. active Army tuition assistance program administered? 

(8) What is the present approximate cost of providing educational 
counseling services? 

(9) Who provides counseling services? Are these personnel specially 
trained? ^ 

CIO) What is the present type and range of testing services available 
to active Army personnel? Can these be expanded for USAR and ASKG? 

(11) Which agencies provide testing services? 

Cl2) What are the.^costs associated with testing services? 

(13) How is the testing program administered? 

^^^^ ^""^ education levels, by rank, etc., of USAR and 
ARNG personnel? 

„oAn^^^? ^^^""^ established policy regarding education levels of 
USAR and ARNG personnel? 

(16) What proportion of USAR and ARNG units are located near 
military installations with krmy education centers? 

(17) \niat number of USAR and ARNG uni-: Jire located in close proximity 
to junior colleges, colleges and vocatio:^..!.- un.vcal training institution 

(13) What do available troop surveys i«.d.-!f..;...te regarding the value 
ot education as a recruiting incentiv"- 

. J]V ?° P'^oPosals regarding the exv.onsion cf education services 
to USAR and ARIJG already exist? What Is r.hKir -atus? How were cost 
estimates derived? 

AAff^^V ^" overall management and ope ions, how do USAR and ASIjG 
differ. Will one set of recommendations suffic.2 for both? 

(21) What educational services are now available to U?.\P or 'i-iJJG 
personnel? Does the availability of such services affect tha recruitment 

(22) What are the opinions of recruiters, active Amy and reserves, 
of the potential effects of this program on rccruitmenc and retention? 
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(23) VJhat are the opinions of managers of current programs, Project ^■-•R 
AHli\D, etc., of the effects of the extension of GED Services on their programs: 

4. Support and Reso urce Requirements • 

a. DAAG-SD will provide: 

(1) Technical assistance as required^ 

(2) Advance research as required. 

(3) Evaluation of output as required* 

b. DAAG-ED will provide : 

(1) Management analyst with experrJ.??e in education. 

(2) Space, equipment and clerical f.upport. 

c. CG, TAGCEN will : 

(1) Instruct CG, RCPAC and TAG-JEN ;>irectors to provide information 
and assistance as required by the stud-; team. 

(2) Provide funds to temporarily am-ment the Education Directorate 
staff with two reserve Officer personnel at thf^ D'; or 05 level. 

5. Adminis trat ion , 

a. Project Title: Feasibility of Exttnu^ion of Selected GED Services 
to USAR and ARNG. (Level II) 

Project Schedule : (See attached schedule at inclosure 2). 

c. Control Procedures : 

(1) Project Sponsor - COL C, ?. Briggs (DAAG-ED) , ext. 30323 

(2) Project Director - Mr. Y. Davis (DAAG-ED) , ext. 36328 

(3) Project Control Officer - Mr. J. Raines (DAAG-ED) , ext. 37748 

(4) Project Manager - Nr. H. Ford (DAAG-ED) , ext. 37749 

(5) The study will proceed and provide formal interim status reports 
or m-process reviews in accordance with a detailed milestone schedule to 
the project sponsor and project m-^nager. Status briefings will also bo 
provided other interested parties upon completion of significant milestones. 

d. Project Fqrrnat. An appropriate format will be det.-rmined in coord:- 
nation v;ith the project sponsor. The outline will be flexiMa, r,o as not 
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restrict the study: however, jit will be consistent with military usage and 
will be compatible with the Requirements of AR 1-28. • . 

I 

e. Procedure and concept of study. See inclosure 1. 

f. Final Reports to TAG. 



5 Incl 

1. Procedure and 
Concept of Study 

2. List of Projec: 
Events 

3. List of Project 
Outputs 

4. Output Evaluation 
Criteria 

5. Data Collection 
Plan 



..V 



• j;"c; PEMINGTON 
Brigadier General, USA 
Acting The Adjutant General 
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PROCEDURE AIJD COUCEPT STUDY 



1. The study will examine the feasibility of extending tuition assistance 
and/or other education services to the ABl^G and USAR. It will also 
address and analyze, in terms of cost and scope, the feasibility of providing 
other necessary services. This project will develop a complete scope of 
func-tions and implementation plans for counseling, testing, admini<5tration 
and evaluating their appropriateness. The approach will be to use the 
draft legislation as proposed by ASD • (M&RA) as the area tof subject 
selection, and to consider tlie provisions of the tuition assistance program 
of the active Army. 

2. The study efforts will proceed as follows: 

a. Part I will consist of assessment of research and organization 
analysis. 

(1) Review and assess the current status of ASD (M&RA) draft legis- 
lation. 

(2) Assess methodologies for development of EEA*s. 

(3) Review current status of recruiting shortfall NPS personnel for 
USAR/ARNG. 

(4) Other related studies will be reviewed, 

(5) Initiate data collection procedures. 

(6) Review data' inventory and consolidate. 

(7) Coordinate data inventory with NGB and OCAR. 

(8) Prioritize EEA*s. 

(9) Outline base control for development of EEA*s. List constraints. 

b. Part II will consist of cost estimates, implementation plans and 
impact projections. 

(1) Select services for extension. 

(2) Formulate/prepare tuition assistance plans, 

(3) Document current problem of OSD proposal. 

(4) Design and prepare alternate tuition assistance plans based on 
economic cost analysis, 

(5) List, evaluate and analyze other possible services for etxtension. 
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(6) Review and conduct analysis of the impact on GED : . /.rams. 

(7) Draft recommendations for administration and tesv v 

(8) Design plan and procedure for counseling, 
•(9) Evaluate and develop complete cost analysis, 

(10) Analyze overall effects on active Army recruitment and dra 
r ecommendat ions . 

(11) Final report and briefing. 
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LIST OF EVENTS 



PART I 



A. Research and Organisation Analysis 

1. Prepare Project Directive - finalize (Week 1) 

2. Collect Data and Analyze Status of OSD Proposal "CWeek 2) 

3. Prioritize EEA's and Define Resource Areas (Week 2) 

4. Analyze and Evaluate Methodology (Week 3) 

5. Consolidate Data C^eek 3) 

6. Review Data Inventory (Week 3) 

7. Coordinate Data with OCAR - NGB - DCSPER (Week 4) 

8. Evaluate Critical Time Constraints (Week 4) 
9 • Determine Additional Necessary Data (Week 4) 

10. Continuing Check on Item #2 (Week 2-5) 

11. Prepare Report on Data and Prepare IPR (Week 6) 



PART II 



B. Cost Analysis, Plans and Impact Projections 

1. Select Services for Extension (Week 7) 

2. Document Current Problems and Constraints (Week 7) 

3. Evaluate all Services for Essential Services (Week 7) 

4. Develop Tuition Assistance Plan (Week S-9) 

5. Formulate Plans for O'cher Services (Week 8-10) 

6. Develop Alternate Tuition Assistance Plans (Week 9-14) 

7. Design Plan and Procedure for Counseling (Week 11) 

8. Draft Recoinraendatiorts for Administration and Testing (Week 12) 

9. Develop Cost Analysis (Week 6-lS) 

10. Review Impact on Active Army Recruitment of NPS (Week 10-19) 

11. Begin Draft for Final Report (Week 20) 

12. Final Report and IPR (Week 21) 

13. TAG Letter (Week 22) 
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PA31T I 



PM 



PM - PCO - SDD 



PM 



PART II 



PM 



PM 



PROJECT OUTPUTS 



A,. Research ajid Organization Analysis 



1. Assessment of ASD- (M&RA) pr.oposal 
(End of week 1) 



2. Data capture methodology (End of week 1] 



3. Status of recruiting shortfall - 
report (End of week 2) 



4. Summary report of related studies (End 
of week 4) 

5 - 6 - 7 - 8NRN 



PM PCO — snn 

9. Summary report of all collected data 
and IPR (End of week 5) 



B. Cost - data> plans and impact projection 



1. Summary report - Review?? of selected 
services (End of week 5) 



PM - PCO SDD 2, Summary report - Design for tuition 

assistance plan (End of week 8) & cost 
analysis 



3. Summary report on OSD proposal - (End 
of week 12) 
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PM - PCO - SDD 



PM - PCO..- SDD 



PM - PCO - SDD 

PS - Project Sponsor 

PM - Project Manager 

PCO - Project Control Officer 

NRN - No Report Necessary 

SDD - Systems Development Directorate 



Summary report - Altelniate: tuitiic^ 
assistance plans and cosL dialysis " 
(End of week 18) 



Summary report - Impact statements on': 
active Army recruitment (End of week 2by! 



6. Final recommendations and input analysis i 
report - (End of week:::21) 



7. TAG Letter and IPR (End of week 22) 
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OUTPUT EVALUATION CRITERIA 
PART 1 



A. Assessment of Resea^.:!! and ()ri»aai?'.i)l:ion Ar.a.I.ysis 

1. Research present status Oa.' ASD (K&M) proposal, 

(a) Does present study include any <?f the same shortfalls and 
what benefits can be extracted? 

(b) Was the basic objective reached for th's section of the 
on-going study? 

(c) Did the data gathered provide a [;ood description of the 
associated cost of the proposal researched? 

2. Methodology. 

(a) Are methodologies appropriate .Cor current on-going project? 

(b) Can the methods be expanded to »aoet other requirements? 

3. Current status of recruiting .slioirtfall. 

(a) Does the research define type data needed and show source of data? 

(b) Does this data support tfie projcicted .shortfall of NPS personnel? 

(c) Have all sources for data been researched? 

4. Review of othex.»astudies . 

(a) Does research report facts and provide recommendation for on-eoine 
study? ^ ^ 

(b) Were the studies accurate and a.ithentJc? 

f>. No report required. No evaluaL inn criteria needed. 

6. Consolidate data inventory. 

(a) Is all data documented? 

(b) Are statistics valid and appropriate? 

(c) Was research complete enough to support findings? 

7. Coordination of data collected, 
(a) Observe data for up-dal:in^. 

A-12 
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(b) Does coordination procedure provide additional research data 
previously not available? 



(c) Were, conclusions of 



previous research supported? 

I 

I 

8-9--10. Outlines and Constraints. 

(a) Were SEA*s arranged in logical sequential order? 

(b) Was each essential EEA addressed? 

• (c) Were constraints evaluated from the following: Decision making 
authority - personnel - time estimates? 

(d) Is report concise and comprehensive? 

11. Summary research analysis report. 



PART II 



B„ Cost analysis. Implementation Plans and Impact Projects 

1. Services for selection of extens,ion. 

Ca) Do the selected services function in the area of needs? 

(b) Have all services been properly screened prior to selection? 

(c) Does the data gathered support each service as needed? 

2. Preparation of tuition assistance plan. 

(a) Provide overall review of active Army tuition assistance plan. 

Cb) Can the plan be extended or expanded to meet the needs of 
different areas? 

(c) Has the plan been analyzed for appropriateness? 

3. Evaluation of Plan. Summary report of all elements. 

4. Alternate tuition assistance plans. 

(a) Alternate plans reviewed for cost and quality. 
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(b) Do the plans overlap present or past studies? 

t 

(c) Do these plans provi.de a reduction in overall cost? 

i 

5. Provide list for sclecti a of other services. Does the list provide 
adequate provisions for MSAR and ARNG? 

6'. Developing impact statement on the GED (General Education DevclopmonL) 
program. Provide report. 

7-8. Providing recommendations on counseling and administration 
procedure. 

(a) Do the recommendations provide clear and concise step by step 
procedures? 

(b) Has each area — counseling, administration and testing — been suffi- 
ciently reviewed? 

9. Analyze effects on active Army. 

(a) Ha.s recruitment data been adequately recorded? 

(b) Are conclusions based on supporting data? 

(c) Are statistics valid? 

(d) Were recommendations documented and supported by factual 
information? / 
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DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS PLAN 



Data Collection V7ill direct itself toward those essential elements which 
will aid tl-.f?' Gtucly group in providing an in-depth knowledge of the Active 
Army Tuition .\i>sistrjnt Program. The team will also render an in-depth study 
of the proiK;.:al and plan that has been submitted by OSD and the on-going 
educationa]. ::ss jstauccf^roposals that are being conducted by selected states. 

The approacii l:o data assemblage will be through critical examination or in- 
vestigation of. subject material, analytical techniques to integrate factors 
that may lesJ to conclusions or recommendations and evaluation of other 
organization::, doctrines, systems and programs related to educational assis- 
anca.. 

Questionnaire;; and i;tructured interviews will be developed by the study group 
as an aid in data compilation. ^ 

Data will bi^ [gathered for input through other research techniques as related 
publicatioiiLJ become inherent. Any deviations or inclusions in the data 
assemblage vi].l be documented. 

Specific data sourcc?s for each ££A are indicated belowi 



EEA 


DATA SOURCE 


(1) 


Education Service Plan" 


(2) . 


Education Service Plan 


(3) 


Current Management Reports 


(A) 


Army Regulations 


(5) 


OMA Program 871117/Budget Guid. Letter 


(6) 


GED Program Report/HQDA-EDG 


(7) 


Army Regulation AR 621-5 


(8) 


GED Program Budget Report 


(9) 


HQDA EDG-C 


(10) 


DANTES Survey \ 


(11) 


DANTES Survey 


(12) 


DANTES Survey 


(13) 


Army Regulation AR 621-5 


(14) 


RCPAC Survey 


(15) 


USAR/ARIIG Regulations 


(16) 


MAP Survey 


(17) 


MAP Survey 


(18) 


DANTES Survey; RCPAC 




Survey; MILPERCEN Records 


(19) 


RCPAC Survey 


(20) 


RCPAC Survey; CNGB 


(21) 


Survey; OCAR Survey 


RCPAC, CNGB, OCAR Survey 


(22) 


Recruiter Questionnaire 


(23) 


Program manager's 




Questionnaire 
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IN THE ITOTlSli] or l^En^llfiENaVvTlVl^S 

Jant-.\i;y M, ]0T5 

■. iyoNTO.Mi-.KY (f..i- l.ini-clf. ^rs. >.ri-. MiTcin'j.i, b{ 'ork. Jfr. 

Sticks, Mr. ('..cmiAN, Mr. J,<v,t, s.^ul Mr. M vn.s of ]ii(Ii:iiin) ;•>• ••■:> .ir-ocl the 
follo^Mii^i- wlii' li w:is w.v.ul to (lie Comniillcc oil .'vi.M.r . ici-vicc-s 



To aiiiciH.l (itlo 10, riiilcHl Stnit'o Coiio, (o nudiori/c n tiiitioii 
ayslsiiiiico ])r(i;;-i;im for (.-iilistod liicinlicrs of llic ^'alioiui! 
Giiard and (lie Srl;!-li'd I'csorvc of liic I'cadv lU-scrvc. 

1 Ijc it Ctiaclal hi/ iJic Sciialc oiid JIoiisc of Jicprc\%nla- 

2 tivcs of (he. 1 J nihil Slalr.^; of Ainrrlca in Couf/rcv; a.<<f:(jiithlcdy 

3 Thill title 10. :] St;i(cs Code-, is amended by adding the 

4 fu]lov liu;-iio\v cii.'-dcr cliMjifei- 105: 

T) "Chtplor lOG.- -TUITION ARSISTANCr FOR iMEM- 
0 jilORS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD -AND OF THE 
7 SELECTjOD ]{ES]vii\'iJ OF THE READY UESEiiVE 

''■2i::o. lv.i:il.i;.-l,.,,rn;. 
"l'J;51. KIii:il.iliiv. 
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"§i:;0. Es(r.l)]is!jir.ci)t 

^ ']M)r llic piirpti^o of itipiv.-isiiio- nc'ivo jinrl icipaiion in (lio 
Niilioii.-il Cin.-nd iind in llic Scl^-ciol IlcsTrvo of llic ]\c;\(\v 
iJ£s(irv(', t^io I^ccrflniT of v:m\ \vM\u\ry (l('])iirtinciii. under 
ro.!'-nl;i!;oi>s' prosfriliod )>y llio Sonvlnrv of 1")('f;-ii.s-(% mul flic 
SoovlniT of Tnni.^uonallon wiili ros-pcci lo tlio Co:ist Gnnrd 
Avlicn it is 1101, ojicraiin^' a- n ?crvico. in ilic Xfivy, ni;iy oKlali- 
li^li find ni;)ini.ni]i a tuition assislanoc program for' 
dopartmont. , 
"§ 2L*]1. F.li-ibiiiiy 

''To bo oligiliit to it:u ticM])at(' in (lie i)rograni, a porsun 
niMst — 

" (1) ))f an cnlisd'd inoinl^ -r of a unit of tlio Xa- 

tiojinl (luard or of tli:; Sfloctcl rvcscrvT of tiie lU'udv 

]U>sorvo \^]iO lia^ CaUiUlde;! basit' irainino - and lias 

been a\vardcd niililaiT otrupalional qiiivlifu-ation, but 

\\ho ba.s not coim)lctcd mo r o tlian 12 vcr.rs of r-jrvi(M.; 

coiiaiintcd under scciio.M 1332 of t;n.s title; 

"(2) 1)0 i)artieli)atiug satisfaelorily n.s a member 
ofliisunii; 

" {•>) not be oji nciisc duly as*defined in o(etiou 
101 (22) of Ibis. title, or on full-time traiisiuu,- duiv under 
seelion n02. rxin. riO-l. nr 50.") of u\]v :]2, Uiiiled S(a(ts 
Code, under orders si/erifying a jx-riod of aeiivo duly 
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3 or riill-iiino lniiniii,<v dmy of nioro tliaii P,0 oonsocutivo 
2 dnys; 

"{"O not liavc liocii a^v:l^l(•(l ;i Itacmlanroalo, or 

4 oqiiivnU'iil or h'v^hcv dcgrco from nn acc];o(li(c(l college 

5 or nriivnrsit,y ; 

6 " (5) )io(. ho C'liiilk'd lo odiioalion.-il assislanfc under 

7 any other provision of this title, or under title 38, 

8 United Slates Code; and 

9 " (()) be enrolled, in a course of instruction at an 

10 accredited iiostsecondary school, civilian in.vlitnliun, or 

11 at a leclinical or trade institution. 

32 "§21.*]2. Amount 

33 ''Tuilion assi.slance under (his cliapler is hniiled to— 

"(«0 00 por centum of the tni(i(m for the course 
15 of study in which the member is enrolled. m)l in excess 
^ ^ of 10 hours (if credit in a semester, or 3 2 hours of crcui t 
•^'^ ill a fiuarle r. during- the period of his initial enlistment 
18 in the Xalional Cinard or Selecled I'lcserve of (he Keady 
1^ JJeserve; 

"(M 75 ])cr ceiiluni of the fniiio n cliar^j-c for sncli 
XJinllLlillJliILihiriiia- a ny subse(|iienl period of enlistmen ( , 
rcenlistnio nt. or extc'nsKni of onlislnicii l.". 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

WASHINGTON 20330 

in or THt Sf ( Rr 1 awv 




Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of 
Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with re- 
spect to H.R. 96, 94th Congress, a bill "To amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a tuition assistance program 
for enlisted meinbers of the National Guard and the Selected 
Reserve of the Ready Reserve." The Secretary of Defense 
has delegated to the Department of the Air Force the respon- 
sibility for expressing the views of the Department of De- 
fense. The purpose of H.R. 96 is to increase active parti- • 
cipation in the National Guard and in the Selected Reserve of 
the Armed Forces by authorizing a program of undergraduate 
tuition assistance for enlisted members of those components 

TnT ^"r^^""^ ^""^^^ assistance would be limited to 

60% of the tuition for not more than 10 semester hours or 12 
quarter hours of study during the initial enlistment, and 
/5% of that tuition during subsequent enlistment, reenlist- 
ment or extension of enlistment. 

The Department of the Air Force, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, strongly supports legislation to 
authorize tuition assistance for members of the National 
Guard and other Reserve components. However, because H.R. 9 6 
would not authorize assistance for postgraduate study and 
would authorize assistance for a greater number of hours of 
study than 13 necessary to achieve its purpose (and is thus 
unnecessarily more costly), the Department of the Air Force, 
on behalf of the Department of- Defense, does not favor ena ;x- 
ment of H.R. 96; as written. Instead, a' substitute draft bill 
si-miliar to H.R. 9 6 in purpose and certain features, is en- 
closed. The substitute draft bill is limited in coverage to- 

For-. ^^^^i^ted members of the Selected Reserve or an Armed 

torce; (ail federally recognized National Guard members and 
members of the Selected Reserve. 

■^n ^ personnel not on active duty for a period of more than 

ju Clays ; ana 

of . personnel who may have completed their initial period 

of active duty for training. 
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In the enclosed draft proposal, tuition assistance would be 
limited to 50% during the initial six years of service and 
would be increased to 75% in subsequent ye.ars . Not more than 
six semester hours, or nine quarter hours, would be funded for 
any single term. Additional restrictions could be imposed by 
the Secretary of a Military Department to tailor the program 
to available funds. 

The program as proposed in the enclosed draft bill would 
utilize only institutions that are accredited at the technical/ 
occupational, associate, baccalaureate , and graduate levels. 

Increased Costs of H.R. 96 
(In Millions of Dollars) 

First Year Sixth Yeai 
Air Force Reserve $3.57 $5.49 

Air National Guard 8.4 8 12.70 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department of the Air Force, 
on behalf of the Department of Defense, recommends the enact- 
ment of the enclosed draft proposal as a substitute for II. R. 96. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of 
Defense in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Office of Management and Budget advises that from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, there is no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this report for the considera.tion 
of the cominittee. 



A B Z L L 

To amend title 10, United States Code, to authorize a tuition 



assistance program for eligible enlisted members of the 
Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve of the armed forces 

•1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

2 6entative ? -f. of the United States of America in Congress 

' 3 assembled, That chapter 101 of title 10, United States 

; 4 Code, is amended by inserting the following new section 

5 after section 2001 and a corresponding item in the anal** 

6 ysis : 

7 **S2001a. Enlisted members of the Selected Reserve 

of the Ready Rescrvi'of the armed forces ; 
tuition assistance program 

8 "(a) To increase active participation in the 

9 reserve components, thu Secretary of a military 

10 department under regulations prescribed by him and 

11 approved by the Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 

12 retary of Transportation with respect to the Coast 

13 Guard when it is not operating as a service in the 

14 Navy, rtay establish and maintain a program to provide 

15 tuition assistance to eligible enlisted members of , 

16 the Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve of an armed 

17 force xinder his jurisdiction to enable them* to pursue 

18 studies at a post-secondairy educational level. 

19 "(b) Tuition assistance may be authorized under 

20 this section for an enlisted member if he — 

21 ''(1) is a member of the Selected Reserve 

22 of the Ready Reserve of his armed force; 



" (2) is not on active duty for a period of 
more than 30 days; 

"(3) has completed his initial period of active 

duty for training; and 

" (4) is receiving education at a post-secondary 
level from ah accredited civilian educational institu- 
tion (including a college or university) or training 
at a cechnical or trade institution. , 
"(c) Tuition assistance under this section may not 

be — 

"(1) provided for more than 6 semester hours, 
or its equivalent, in any one term; 

" (2) more than 50 percent of the tuition cost, 
or equivalent fee, if, when the term begins, the 
member has less than 6 years of qualifying service 
computed under subsection (d) (3) of this section; 

"(3) more than 75 percent of the tuition cost, 
or equivalent fee, if, when the term begins, the 
member has at least 6 years of qualifying service com- 
puted under subsection (d) (3) of this section. 
" (d) For the purpose of sxibsection (c) of this 
section — 

" (1) • term* means — 

"(A) 'semester* in the case of an institu- 
tion organized on a semester basis; 



• It, 

1 " (B) 'quarter" in the case of an institu- 

2 tion organized on a quarter basis; and 

^ " (C) as provided in regulations of the 

4 Secretary concerned in the case of an institution 

5 org<mi2ed on a basis other than semester or 

6 quarter; 

7 " (2) the equivalent of 6 semester hours is 9 

8 quarter hours in the case of education from an institu- 

9 tion organized on a quarter basis and as provided in 

10 regulations of the Secretary concerned in the case of 

11 education from or training at an institution organized 

12 on a basis other than semester or quarter; and 

13 "(3) a member's qualifying service is the total 

14 of — 

15 (A) his service on active duty (other than 

16 for training; and 

j^y " (B) any period of assignment to a unit of 

18 the Selected Reserve of the Ready Reserve of an 
armed force during which his participation in 

20 training programs of the unit was satisfactory, 

21 as determined under regulations of the Secretary 

22 concerned." 

23 SEC. 2. There are authorized to be app.ropriated such 



24 axms as are necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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QUEGnOIvJNAIRE FOR 
ARMY NATIONAL CIJARI) AND ARMY RESERVE ENLTSTED PERSONNEL 



The Army is considering^ a plan to extend educational benefits to 
members of the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve, Such benefits 
might include preparation for the hifth school equivalency lest. tuition 
assistance. College Level Examination Program testing (a national testing 
program through which up to 30 semester hours of college credit may be 
e.irned) and counsel inj^ by Army Education Center Personnel. The survey 
in which you are participating is designed to givij* informat^'on about 
the educational interests of Army National Guard and Army Reserve enlisted 
personnel. 

1. Age: ' _J . 

2. . Rank: . 

3. Education level (check one). 



a. 


Not high school graduate or GEO: 


b. 


High school graduate or OED 


c. 


Some college: 


d. 


Associate degree: 


e. 


Bachelor degree: 


f . 


Advanced degree: 


I 


am now in (check one). 



a. Army National Guard unit that meets for paid assemblies 
on a regular basis: 

b. Army Reserve unit that meets for paid assemblies on 
a regular basis: 

5. Prior service in Ac*:ive Army: 

a. Yes: 

b. No: 

6. MOS producing schools attended (list by MOS): 
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7, What kind of educational program are you In now? 

a • None : * 

b. Preparation for the high school equivalency test: ^ . 

C. Vocational-techni cal : * 

d. Community college: * 

e. College or graduate work: _ 

8. If you are not in a program now. but the army were to pay part of 
the cost / say 50% to 75%, what would you be interested in enterirg (omit:, 
if already enrolled in an educational program)? 

a* None: ... * 

b. Preparation for the high school equivalency test: ^ . 

c. Vocational-technical: ' 

d. Community college: , _ " 

e. College or graduate work: 

9. Are you going to reenlist in the Army National (Xiard or Army Reserve 
when your obligated tour is over (check one)? 

a. Yes: . 

b. No: ^ 

10. If you do riot presentlsy plan to reenlist. would you do so, or 
would you consider doing so if you could receive educational benefits 
.such as described above (omit if planning to reenlist)? 

a. Would reenlist: ... 

b. Would consider reenl i stment : - 

c. Would not reenlist: - 
11:^ Any comments? 
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QUESnONATRE FOR 
ARMY RECRUITERS 

The Army is considering a plan to extend some educational benefits 
to members of the Army National Guard and the Army R<£serve. Such 
benefits might include preparation for the high school equivalency 
test, tuition assistance. College Level Examination Program (CLEP)^ 
testing and educational counseling by Army Education Center Personnel, 

The survey in which you are participating is designed to give 
information about the effects of this program, and has been approved 
by the director of the Recruiting Managment Division, USAREC. Please 
answer the questions below and return the questionaire in the envelope 
provided not later than 18 July 1975. 

!♦ How would th.ls program affect your recruiting? 

a. Make it more dlfificult: 

b. Have no :i*ffects 

c. M^ike ill less difficult: 

2. How would this program affect retenition in the active Army? 
a. Help retention; 

4 

h. Have no effect: 
c. Hinder retention: 
^3. Do active Array recruiters draw frora the same pool of potential 
re'cruits as National Qiard and Army Reserve recruiters? 

a. Yeat 

b. No: ' 

liat differences: 



4. Any coiments? 

E-2 
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QUESTIONNATRK FOR 
NATIONAL GUARD RKCRUITKRS 

The Army is considering a plan r.o extend some ediicatiorial bci..orits to 
members of the National Guard. Such benefits mip,ht include preparation for 
the high school equivalency test, tuition assistance. College Level 
Examination Program testing (a program in which it is possible to earn 
up to 30 semester hours of college credit by taking tests), and 
educational counseling by Army Education Center personnel. The survey in 
which you are participating is designed to give information about the effects 
of this program on recruitment and retention. 

1. I am a member of the National Guard of state. 

2. I am a (check one) 

a. Recruiti'.»5 and Retention Manager 'at state level: — 

b. Battalion level recruiter: 

c. Area recruiter: 

3. Now would this program affect your recruiting? 

a. Make it more difficult: 

b. Have no effect: 

c. Make it less difficult: 

4. How would this program affect retention in the National Guard? 

a. Help retention: 

b. Have no effect: 

« 

c. Hinder retentions 

* 

5. Do Active Army recruiters draw from the same pool of potential 
recruits as National Guard recruiters? 

a. Yes: 

b. No: 

list differences: 

: 
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QUKSTf OXNAI HL FOR 
ARMY RESERVE RECRUITERS 

The Army is considering a plan to extend some educational bemofits 
to members of the reserve components. Sucli benefits mif.ht include 
preparation for the hip^h school equivalency test, tuition assistance, 
Collef>e Level Examination Program testinr. (a program in which it is 
possible to earn up to 30 semester hours of collef>e credit by testipp), 
and educational counseling by Army Education Center personnels The survey 
which you are participatinG is designed to give information about the 
effects of this program on recruiting and retention. 

!• I am a (check one) 

a<. Reserve Components Career Counselor: ' 

b. DistritJt Recruiting Command Liaison NCo; 

c. Veterans Assistance Center Liaison NCO: 

d. ARCOM/GOCOM Recruiting Officer: 

e. Unit Recruiting Specialist: 

2. How would this program affect your recruiting? 

a. Make it more difficult: 

b. Have no effect: 

c. Make it less difficult: 

3. How would this program affect retention in the Reserves? 

Help retention: 

b. Have no effect: 

c. Hinder retention: 



4. Do Active Army recruiters draw from the same pool of potential recruits 
as Reserve recruiters. 

a. Yes: 

b. No: 

list differencosJ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
ARCOrl/GOCOM 

What educational programs, it anyi aVe presently used by your 
reserve unit commanders to enhance the educational level of their 
troops. Please check the appropriate item belov. 

1 • None : 

2» High school and high school equivalency programs: 

3. Cooperative programs with local community colleges: 

4. Vocational training: 

5. College level preparation: 

6. Other (please specify): 



7. Comnents: 



8. Unit: 
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Comments on Existing USAR Programs 

1. The Northern New York area where our units are located has a 
high level of educational attainment. Few of our Reservists, less 
than 1/2 of 1 percent, would be eliminated from career progression 
due to educational limitations. 

2. a. USAR Schools and correspondence programs are currently 
utilized for MOS related subjects for EM and for officers career 
development . 

b. Contract education for technial trainiae by private insti- 
tutions to obtain training not available thro ;gh USAR Schools is 
utilized on a limited basis, i.e., less t^iar. 101 of the students. 

3. Excellent idea; hope such benefits can be arranged. 

4. This headquarters has no knowledge of any program, but is 
interested in a program that would benefit ihe USAR. 

5. Study into acceptable programs will be undertaken by this 
c ommand . 

6. In cooperation with the local USAR SchcJol, vocational training 
to perfect or acquire some needed MOS skills, individuals have 
been enrolled in local vocational trade schools for short periods 
of time. In some cases. Army Service Schools have. been utilized 

to train personnel in skills which in turn have had the added benefit 
of giving the soldier a trade bkill; for example. Helicopter Mechanics, 
Registered Practial Nurse. 

7. MOS Training Courses - Correspondence Extension Courses from 
Service Schools . 

8. Attendance at USAR Schools and Army Correspondence Courses. 

9. Availability of educational benefits to members of the Reserve 
Components is regarded by this headquarters as becoming increasingly 
important if USAR troop unit commanders are to continue to populate 
their units with qualified individuals. With the end of the draft, 
there is decreased incentive for many types of individuals to enter 
the USAR "Program, particularly" in the lower enlisted grades. Avail- 
ability of civilian education benefits should be of tremendous 
assistance in attracting young men and women of potential into 

the USAR. Some agree that, in the absence of the draft, USAR enlistees 
will come increasingly from that segment of the population not 
advantagetd by society. The validity of this view will not be known 
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for -ye^ars to come, but most admit that such an impact is probable 
to some degree. . Here, too, access to educational benefits, such 
as preparation for high school equivalency testing, will be of 
great assistance to unit commanders in providing some enlistees 
with the civilian skills necessary to do their jobs. 

10. All educational, programs require funding. USAR units are not 
authorized funding for these purposes. 

11. This unit has attempted to be a * clearing house' for information 
between members of the unit and 2 Junior Colleges. 

12. There.^are not prov.sions in the Army Reserve program to offer 
personnel any opportunity to enhance their educational level except 
that related to MOS training.. There are contract training programs 
conducted through the USAR Schools whereby Reservists attend training 
for MOS qualification, using vocational schools and community colleges. 
The limited training time available to Reservists must be concentrated 
on unit readiness. Under present training guidelines if an educational 
assistance program is favorably considered, those individuals partici- 
pating would have to do so on other than Inactive Duty Training 

time. 

.13.^ Vocational training is rendered only when it is inherent in the 
individual's MOS. There has been no structured, coordinated program 
between this unit and any section of the educational establishment. 
At company level "ad hoc" team approach to appropriate educational 
programs are often initiated. However, the duration lasts only so 
long as that need exists. * 

14. Encouraging personnel to participate .in courses, participate in 
the USAR Srhool program and complete High f>chool by GED. 

15. Extending educational benefits, particularly tuition assistance, 
to members of the US Army Reserve, would be an outstanding recruiting 
incentive. Louisiana National Guard offers free tuition assistance to 
enlisted personnel as an inducement for enlistment. 

16. USAR Schools; US Array Correspondence Courses. 

17. X-Ray Tech OJT Local Hosp. 

18. This command, through USAR School programs, conducts classes for 
personnel to become qualified in their military assignments. Some 
type of educational benefits for members of the Reserve Components 
would assist commanders in recruiting personnel that desire an 
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education but are unable to because of economic conditions. This 
would also help retention rate in units. Quality of individuals 
being enlisted would be enhanced, 

19. Vocational school training has bi?en available for printers, 
cooks and bakers and biomedical electronic repair. Currently, no 
one is enrolled. 



20. An inquiry throughout the Commant indicated that there are 
currently no known programs in existence at individual un : levels 
or higher which supplement the civilian educational levels of 
Reservists. The consensus of those representatives contacted was 
that unit commanders do not have the available time to establish 

and monitor such an optomistic undertaking and whatever encouragement 
is available is either utilized to promote the miliary education 
of the men and women involved or to provide guidance on a particular 
man^to-man (father-to-son) basis in the area of civilian education. 
Most respondents were aware of the programs at active Army installa- 
tions and certain individual Reservists do take advantage of the 
programs • especially when substantial tuition discounts are involved 
- again, accomplished on an individual basis. 

21. Army Service Schools (MOS training), USAR Schools (MOS training), 
(Branch Qual), OJT (MOS). If educational benefits were extended to 
the Deserve Components, it would be of great benefit to the recruiting 
and retention program. 

22. Military subjects: the usual Unit Tng (formal and OJT) Corre- 
spondence, Active Duty Schools, USAR Schools, Group Study. We comiisend 
your effort. In the past year we have seen a marked change in the 
type of individual joining our unit. For example, two years ago 

we have difficulty getting enlisted individuals to apply for outside 
training. Today, they are hungry for extra education. Just as 
WWII GI Bill more than paid for itself in GNP, any effort to upgrade 
our educationally deprived will be a service to^the Nation. 

23. A program as outlined would certainly enhance recruiting and 
retention throughout the Division. At the present time over 90% of 
all assigned personnel in the 80th Division have at least a high 
school degree; therefore. College Tuition Assistance and the College 
Level Examination Program testing would be more beneficial than 
high school equivalency testing. 

24. To further military education, only: The Infantry School 
Extension Course Directorate, Fort Benning, GA 31905. GED Equivalency 
Programs for High School and College Level credits would most assuredly 
enhance the USAR Program and increase retention in the enlisted ranks. 
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25. Recruiting officer has 75 graduate hours in counseling psychology 
.and offers vocational counseling to unit members. We H^ve developed 

a program with the University of Alaska, Anchorage to cjonduct 
vocational testing for unit members to provide career planning. While 
these programs are worthwhile they are extremely limited by available 
resources. Additional programs vould enhance recruitirig and retention. 

26. A bill was defeated in the AR legislature to provide limited 
educational assistance at college level to Array Reservists. 

27. There are no units actively involved in civilian education programs 
in the ARCOM. Military training only is conducted during I.D.T. and A.T. 

28. There are no educational benefits available to merfibets of the Army 
Reserve in the states of Illinois and Missouri. Illinc^is Ls presently 
considering an act to allow educational assistance to rfi^^bers of the 
National Guard only. 

29. Program as stated would benefit recruiting within the US Army 
Reserve. 

30. No educational program is being utilized for Reserve members of 
this command. 

31. The State of Louisiana has now authorized a four (A) year tuition 
paid program to any new enlistee in the Louisiana Naticjnal Guard. 

32. Correspondence courses relating to MOS military su^^jects; USAR 
School - both officer and enlisted course. Personnel enlisting in 
the US Army Reserve in this organization inquire if th^re are any 
civilian education benefits available if they enlist. Unfortunately, 
at the present time the answer is no. This has affected recruiting 
in this unit . 

33. a. Reservists are authorized to attend MOS courses conducted by 
Army Education Center. 

b. All educational programs are directed toward M^S proficiency 
and qualification. 
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APPENDIX G 



An Overview of ARNG Educational Progr 




Introduction: Major General LaVern E. Weber, Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, in his letter of 2 July 1975 wrote to The Adjutants 
Generals of all states, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia requesting information on state educational 
assistance to National Guard personnel. This request was made on 
_ behalf of The Adjutant General of the Army who was conducting a 
study on the feasibility uf extending some of the educational benefits 
enjoyed by the Active Army to Reserve Components. Copies of legisla- 
tive plans and educational plans and programs were requested along 
with any administrative documents. A key request was for the degree 
or amount of participation by the troops and statements in regards, 
to the success of the programs. 

The following information has been developed from the reports sub- 
mitted by all fifty states. The information is presented in the 
following manner; 

(1) General description of program 

(2) Tuition assistance programs 

(3) Cost of tuition assistance program 

(4) PartLcipstion figures 

(5) Survivor benefits program 

(6) Comprehensive education program 

(7) External degrees/extension courses 

(8) Scholarship program 

(9) Other educational programs 

(10) Long range plan and program 

(11) Support of programs in existence by Adjutants General 

(12) Support for program by Adjutants General with no program in 
their state 

(13) Review of persons eligible for program 
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(14) Effect on recruiting and retention with each state 

ML 

(15) Number of states who have proposed legislation in progress or 
whose legislative programs have not Lreen successful yet. 

1. General Description of Program 

A variety of educational plans and programs are in operation at 
present within the United States. The following overview presents 
the scope of these programs: . 

(1) Number of states with some type of education programs 23 

(2) Number of states with tuition assistance programs 11 

(3) Cost of tuition assistance program in o;^eration at present 
time $748,600 

(4) Participation figures Approx 15~20% 
(Difficult to cite due to newness of program^ 

(5) Number of survivor benefit programs 2 
(Other states may perform this function through other agencies) 

(6) Comprehensive education program 6 

(7) External degree program 4 

(8) Scholarship program 3 
(Others performed by state associations) 

(9) Number of states which have legislation in progress or who 
have tried and not been successful yet. 23 

2. Tuition Assistance Programs 

A variety of educational tuition assistance plans are used by various 
states. They range from tuition assistance grants to scholarships, and 
from open ended programs with across-the-board benefits to all members 
of the Guard, to some programs which are highly competitive ones. A 
general theme of enlistment, retention, reenlistment and self improve- 
ment is common to all these programs in spite of the various require- 
ments. The general concept of all programs appears to be to offer 
education benefits to help maintain the strength of guard units 
and upgrade the quality of life for the soldier. 
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Eleven states have some form of tuition assistance plan. The costs 
range -from $5,000 to $220,000. There are two major types of tuition 
assistance program in operation within the states. One system places 
an upper limit on total program cost (i.e. North Carolina $220,000) 
while the other places an open eaded grant into effect through the 
state college and university system. The system of higher education 
then bills the states for the number of spaces used. Of the 11 states, 
the majority use a cost limit, but Nebraska and Louisiana use the open* 
system. 

ARIZONA 

The Arizona Plan provides cash reimbursement for tuition and fees to 
eligible Arizona National Guardsmen. Any qualified National Guardsman 
who has completed a :3mester as a full-time or part-time graduate or 
undergraduate student at a university, community college for which 
credit toward a degree is granted, or a certified vocational technical 
school in the State of Arizcaa may apply for a tuition and fees 
reimbursement. To be eligible for tuition and fees reimbursement, 
a National Guardsman shflll: 

(1) Be a bona fide member of an Arizona Army National Guard unit or 
Arizona Air National Guard unit throughout each semester for which he 
applies for reimbursement. 

(2) Have satisfactorily completed initial active duty service. 

(3) Have satisfactorily performed duty upon return from initial active 
duty training, including a minimum ninety percent attendance on 
scheduled drill dates and at annual training with his parent unit. 

(4) Maintain an average academic grade of "C" or better for each 
semester. 

No reimbursement shall, exceed the amount expended for tuition and fees 
and is not to exceed $125.00 per semester or $250.00 per year. In 
essence, the Arizona Plan provides $1,000 for a person to complete 
his or her education. 

IDAHO 

.Idaho's National Guard Education Encouragement Fund authorizes 50% 
tuition assistance for guardsmen in good standing. The purpose of the 
bill is to provide incentives for reenlistment and retention. The 
bill can be used by part-time, graduate, or summer school students. 
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LOUISIANA 



Louisiana provides exemption from payment of all tuition charges for 
guardsmen who attend state supported colleges and universities. , This 
reduced cost of education can save the guardsman who entered as a 
freshman in the fall of 1974 between $800 and $1300 during a four 
year course of study. The user must be between 17 and 30 years of age 
and in good, standing in the school. 

. * MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi National Guard Educational Assistance Act provides 
funds for undergraduate study for guardsmen in good standing between 
the ages of 18 and 36. The benefits are open to officers and enlisted 
men. Fees cannot exceed $150 per semester or quarter, $300 per year, 
or a total of $1200. 

MISSOURI 

The Missouri Program, "The Spirit of 76 Educational Program" is a 
tuition assistance plan offered in cooperation with Northwest Missouri 
State University where a tuition grant of $100 is awarded to each new 
enlistee and also 25 stipends of $200 are offered for graduate study. 
Another program used in Missouri at present is one in which Missouri 
Guardsmen pay their own fees and tuition to enroll in a program 
designed especially for them by Columbia College, Columbia, Missouri. 
This external degree program takes the program to the troops. Credit 
is given for military courses as well as job experience. Other type 
of credit is given, i.e. an enlisted man receives eight hours credit 
for completing BCT and REP training and an officer can get eleven 
semester hours credit for military training. The Missouri National 
Guard is also surveying its troops to ascertain the direction they 
should go (BA, college degree, technical school or vocational school) 
and is considering the possibility of seeking fifty percent tuition 
funds for National Guardsmen from the legislature. A cooperative 
plan has been worked out with individual community colleges so that 
on a campus-by-campus basis academic credit can be given for military 
schooling. Off campus educational credit can also be obtained by the 
Missouri Plan. 

NEBRASKA 

This plan provides for *a fifty percent reduction in tuition charges for 
all members of. Nebraska Guardsmen at "any state-supported university, 
college, vocational or technical training school in the State of 
Nebraska . " 
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NEVADA 



The Nevada Plan permits The Adjutant General of Nevada to authorize 
the payment of fifty percent of the consolidated fee for each semester 
for each member of the Active Nevada National Guard to attend the 
University of Nevada as a full-time or parr-'time student. Tlie funds 
come from '*The Nevada Educational Encouragement Fund" in the state 
treasury and the guardsman must be in good standing throughout 
the entire semester for which benefits are received. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Tuition Assistance Act of 1975 provides tuition 
assistance not to exceed $500.00 per year for a maximum of 4 years 
to qualifying members of the N. C. National Guard. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

provides fifty percent of tuition without cost or reim- 
fifty percent of tuition for qualifying members of 
Guard. The tuition assistance cannot exceed four years 

UTAH 

The Utah tuition assistance program is open to both Army and Air 
Guard units on the basis of one scholarship per each morning report 
entry for the Army and UDL for the Air Guard. Remaining scholarships 
for the Army Guard are allocated by state recruiting officers to 
units on the basis of need; such as those units below 100% author- 
ized 'strength. 

VERMONT 

The Vermont Enlisted Men's Scholarship Awards Program provides 
grants of $500.00 to selected enlisted men. Bases of the scholarship 
are financial need, loyalty to the Guard, and high level of perfor- 
nmce of guard. 

3. Cost of Tuition Assistance Program 

The annual cost of current state tuition assistance programs is 
shown by the following figures. 



South Dakota 
bursement of 
the National 
time . 
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STATE 


AMOUNT 


Arizona 


$125,000 


Idaho 


$ 78,500 


Louisiana 


$112,000 


Mississippi 


$100,000 upper limit 


Missouri 


$ 5,000 plus 


Nebraska 


Undetermined open cost 


Nevada 


$ 55,000 


North Carolina 


$220,000 


South Dakota 


$ 18,600 


Utah 


$ 25,000 


Vermont 


$ 10,000 




$748,600 



4. Participation Figures of Tuition AsrLstance Program 

Pariticpation figures are difficult to ascertain as many of the 
programs have been in operation for only a year. The following 
figures reflect participation as reported by these states. These 
figures do not reflect the total number of students enrolled in 
the many other programs within the states. 

LOUISIANA 

Year Number of Students Participation Cost 

Fall 74 396 $ 44^352 

Spring 75 235^ New Students 67,852 

631 Total 15% $112,204 
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IDAHO 

Year Number of Stiuipnts Participation Cost 

P^ll 74 224 About 8% 

Spring 75 141' ^o 18% 



$78,500 

5. Survivor Benefits Program 

Kentucky and Texas offer survivor benefits programs. 

KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Plaa^jprovides educational opportunities for the spouse 
and/or children ^bt a Kentucky Guardsman killed or permanently and 

while on state active duty, active duty for 
training, inactive duty with the Kentucky National Guard or in 
the Armed Forces of the United States during a national emergency. 
Such an Individual shall not be required to pay any matriculation 
or tuition fee upon his admission to any state supported university, 
junior college or vocational training institution of higher education, 

TEXAS 

Texas provides a survivor's benefit plan. This plan provides for 
the exemption of payment of tuition and certain other fees at state 
supported colleges and universities for school age sons and daughters 
of personnel killed in active state duty. 

6. Comprehensive Education Program 

Several states have taken an in depth look at the educational needs 
of their troops and have devised systematic approaches to solving 
these problems. Short range, intermediate and long range educational 
plans and programs have been formulated by several of the states. 
Of particular interest to this study are the following programs: 

(1) The North Carolina Continuing Education Program is a comprehen- 
sive approach involving all levels of education for all guardsmen. 
The program features are: a tuition assistance program, an education 
advisory committee composed of representatives of all state education 
agencies and key^ guardsmen and an 03 charged with being the Career 
Education Officer. 
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(2) The New Jersey Program for Increased Education (PIE) is a 
total education program concept which uses the state OCS building 
and organization as an education center. 

(3) The Alabama GED program is oriented toward securing high 
school diplomas for its troops. 

(A) The Pennsylvania National Guard Educational Development 
Program conducted a study to determine its needs and then outlined 
a program to obtain high school diplomas. 

7. External Degrees/Exirension Courses 

Some states are involved in securing credit for undergraduate and 
graduate work by use of external degree programs. Missouri and 
Kansas use Columbia College (Missouri) and New York uses the New 
York Regents Degree Program. For example, the component parts of 
the Kansas Plan are as follows: 

A major aspect of the Kansas Plan is directly related to the Colum-- 
bia College Program for guardsmen to obtain a college level degree. 
Utilizing the Topeka Armory, Columbia College teaches courses for 
five--hour periods one night a week for eight weeks, resulting in 
three college credit hours. The cost is $60.00 per credit hour. 
They will give credit toward a college degree for what a person 
has learned in a nontraditional manner, including military courses, 
as well as job experience- The credits awarded appear to be based 
on the CLEP program and/or the American Council on Education.' s 
Guide . 

Several ::tates which have education programs in existence have made 
provision for some credit to be obtained by use of extension courses 
or corresponding divisions. Missouri for example, uses this approac! 
as part of their program. 

8. Scholarship Program 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Another approach is tiiat of New Hampshire which offers a $500.00 
per year scholarship t.-^ any guard member, or a dependent of a guard 
member. It is based on the most needy cases and is granted by the 
New Hampshire National Guard Officers Association. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Nirth Carolina has an Education Found*ition wh'lcli awarded over 
fifteen scholarships last year. The Foundation has its own hoard 
of Directors but it is an integral part of t\\e North Carolina 
National Guard Association. Basis of award is need, and guard 
members and their dependents are eligible. 

9. Other Educational Programs 

A number of states have taken different approaches in providing 
educational benefits, other than educational tuition assistance 
programs, for their troops. Some of these are as follows: 

ALABAMA 

Alabama has a pilot project in operation at two Air Force bases 
which gives credit for the training an Airman receives, under the 
Air Force Dual Training program. This program provides credit for 
courses which the Air Guardsman takes in acquiring his job skill 
proficiency. 

KANSAS 

The State of Kansas has a plan consisting of two major aspects. 
The first is the Kansas Plan/Military Career Education Concept/ 
Kansas National Guard. This is a program of education, through 
the military, in which qualified high school students can partici- 
pate in a Military Active Duty for Training period of four to six 
months and receive high school credits. The total length of training 
period is dependent upon the Advanced Phase of Individual Training 
for which che student is enlisted. For satisfactory completion 
of military training, the qualified senior could receive credits 
from his high school such as, one credit foT'^ph^s ical Education, 
one credit for Citizenship Education, two credits (minimum) for ' 
Career Education. 

MAINE 

The State of Maine has embarked on a program of giving the. GEO 
examination free of charge to members of the Maine National Guard 
who have not completed their high school education. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The State of Massachusetts has an education project designed to 
enable enlisted personnel and their immediate families to earn 
a high school diploma or its equivalent. This plan is unique due. 
to the inclusion of families of Massachusetts Guardsmen. Additional 
educational benefits are being sought. 
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MINNESOTA 

One unique aspect of the Minnesota approach is their counseling 
program designed to tell their troops about military training for 
which equivalent civilian credits may be obtained. New enlistees 
are sent a letter in regard to this matter and a directory of 
participating schools involved in this program. 

MISSOURI 

An enlisted man receives eight hours credit for completing BCT 
and REP training and an officer can get eleven semester hours 
credit for military training. 

Missouri Is also surveying its troops to ascertain thi direction 
they should go (BA college degree, technical school cr vocational 
school ) . 

OREGON 

A new plan has been started in Oregon which allows high school 
seniors to join the Guard and finish their high school work while 
in an Army or Air Force service school. The student can select 
among 200 courses under the program and complete his training while 
receiving credit toward his high school diploma. The courses vary.», 
from eight to fifty-two weeks duration and, in most cases, this 
allows the senior to complete both the basic and advanced training 
in time to return home for high school graduation. 

The program in Oregon was made possible when the legislature 
rewrote the high school graduation requirements. The new require- 
ments allow students much more flexibility in earning credits for 
graduation. Participation in the proj^ram is voluntary for each 
school, and the local Board of Education must approve as do the 
individual parents. A large group of Oregon schools have seen fit 
to participate in the program, as interest in the Guard by'the 
high school seniors grow. 

It is noted that North Carolina and o»:her states are seeking to 
establish a servicemens opportunity college type program for 
l^uardsmen whereby civilian academic credit can be given for military 
education and experience. 

10. Long Range Plans - Quality Improvement and Quality Accessions 

Several of the state plans and programs indirectly address the 
problem of quality improvement and quiality accession both for 
enlisted personnel and officers. 
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North Carolina addressed the issue directly by developing an 
intermediate and long range plan. The initial part of the plan 
is now in operaton and the" other phases should be developed on 
schedule . 

NORTH CAROLINA 



A. Recommend that at State Level: 

(1) Improving the opportunity for High School Diploma Programs 
receives first priority for our troops and that our major thoughts 
be in this area. 

(2) That one or two battalions be selected as trial or project 
battalion with regards to implementing a GED or High School Diploma 
Program. 

(3) That a GDC or SOC be established in our state with credit 
being given for military experience at these schools. 

B. Recommend that the following Education Plans and Objectives be 
adopted by the NCNG: 

(1) One Year 

(a) Education Committee Established 

(b) Education Office Established 

(c) Aims of Program Presented 

Goal ; 



(d) Improve High School 
Opportunities 



(e) Community College Goal: 

(f) College Goal: 



25 Guardsmen to get diploma 
1 Jan to 75 i Jan 76 

20 Officers to complete two 
years or more of college 

5 Officers or more to 
complete college 



(g) For North Carolina to host a National Conference on Continu- 
ing Education for the Guard . 

(h) For North Carolina to establish a Guardsman Opportunity 
College (COG). 

(i) For a national prof^ram of education opportunities to be 
developed with North Carolina leading the way. 
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(j)' Legislation introduced in North Carolina for education 
benefits, tuition grants, or recruiting and retention. 

(2) Three Years 

(a) High School Goal: 75-100 Guardsmen to get diploma. 



(b) Two Years 

(c) College 

(d) GOC 



50 Officers through a vocational 
school program or other college. 

15 Officers through college. 

Establish program to provide 
educational opportunities , 



(e) Legislation secured foi: 15 competitive scholarships at 
4 year schools . , • 

(f) Development of Fort Bragg OCS into a Guard Continuing 
Education Center. 



(3) Five Years 

(a) High School 

(b) Two Year 
Cc) College 
(d) GOC 



Goal: 200 Guardsmen obtaining diploma. 

100 Officers obtaining degree. 

25 Officers obtaining degree. 

Extend to all colleges and 
universities in state. 



(4) Ten Years National GOC Plan 

(a) High School - Every guardsmen to posses a high school 

diploma or ics equivalent. 

(b) Community - The technician force should possess a two 

year college degree or better. 



(c) College 



- 50% of the officers to have four years or 
more of college . 



(d) The N. C. National Guard Center at Fort Bragg to be used 
for a variety of national educational programs. 
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11. Support and Endorsement of Education Program By Adjutants 
General With Programs in Their States 

Written endorsement, supporting a plan for extending educational 
benefits to the reserve components, were received from a large 
number of Adjutants General who replied to the Guard Bureau's 
request for information. 

The endorsement which came from Arkansas is typical of opinions 
at the state level. 

**I feel that educational legislation of this nature is a must for 
future recruitment of young men and women of high school and college 
age who fall within the non-prior service category. We find it 
exceedingly difficult in Arkansas to enlist this category non-prior 
service individual into the Guard with the limited number of basic 
training spaces we are able to obtain during critical summer vacation 
months. By enlisting in the Guard the majority of these individuals 
of necessity must break into the cotinuity of their programmed 
education by absenting themselves from thr first fall sejiester 
of their college career. With the benefit of an educational . 
assistance program it would be profitable for these individuals 
to delay their college entry. 

I also feel that additional Federal legislation in the area of 
tuition assistance would be most beneficial and would complement 
a state tuition program. 

I will continue to lend my support to this legislation within the 
State of Arkansas and throughout the nation and would like to take 
this opportunity to encourage' the National Guard Bureau to strongly 
support this type legislation in the future." 

A Nebraska Adjutant General said, "This benefit has opened new 
doors to our recruiting force, particularly in the school. We now, 
more than ever, can talk the same language as the high school 
counselors . . . "continued education." 

Our educational benefit has definitely aided recruiting and reten- 
tion in the short year since its passage into law (July 1974). 
We anticipate continued improvement in attracting students to the 
Nebraska National Guard, as knowledge of this benefit and other 
membership benefits increases." 

Conclusion: Adjutants General who have educational programs in 
their states like them, support chem, and view them in most positive 
terras . 
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12. Support of Programs by Adjutants General with no Tuition 
Assistance Plans in their States. 

Adjutants General who did not have tuition assistance programs 
in their states supported the concept of extending education bene- 
fits to their troops as evidence by the following comments. 

North Dakota 

Obviously I would be very much in favor of an educational assist- 
ance program for Guardsmen. As a matter of fact, surveys conducted 
in this State have disclosed that such a program rates very high 
on the list of desirable incentives to the recruiting effort. 

Delaware 

1. At Che present time the State of Delaware does not provide 
educational benefits or assistance to National Guard personnel. 

2. It is felt that such programs would greatly enhance the 
recruiting effort of the National Guard, 

Indiana 

1. The State of Indiana does not have any educational benefits 
in being for National Guard Personnel, nor is any Legislation 
currently proposed. However, every attempt has and is being made 
to get "a foot in the door." 

2. We certainly hope the National Guard Bureau will strongly 
support HR 96, introduced by Representative Montgomery (Miss) and 
co-sponsored by Representative Myers (In). 

And another state replied "We strongly encourage the extension 
of educational benefits to all Guardsmen. Such a program would 
greatly enhance the recruiting effort and I can think of no stronger 
incentive than that which provides educational assistance." 

From these selected comments and those with on-going programs, 
it can be concluded that there exists a great deal of support for 
proposed and enacted educational programs. 

13. Review of Persons Eligible for Program and Length of Eligi- 
bility 

An itemized index of the program in progress and proposed educational 
programs indicates the following: 
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(1)_ That the majority of programs have had special legisla- 
tion written for the Guard and few other Reserve forces^ are eligible. 

r.n.!^l- '^^^^/^^^^ the major purposes of the program are to enhance 

In^w ^ °^ P^°g^^° ^" op- to officers 

and warrant officers also. "i-i-ii-ers 

(3) That aany programs are in existence which offer educational 
opportunities in vocational and technical schools, connnuni trcoUegL 
and universities on the undergraduate level. colleges. 

That some of the programs provide opportunities for graduate 
level and professional schools degrees such as law. 

rn^,nf^^ ^^u^ average length of benefits is 4 to 5 years or upon 

completion of the degree, whichever comes first. 

(.6) That many programs to obtain high school diplomas are in 
progress at present. 

14. Effects on Recruiting and Retention 

The effects which the state education program have had on recruiting 
and retention is another difficult question to answer due to the new- 
ness of the programs in many states. The belief that it-would help 
IS best stated by The Adjutant General of Kansas. "Based upon infor- 

l^te^'as ''\t"; '^""^ opini^nrfi^u- 

tllTr. 1 yesult Of numerous conversations with our National Guard 
personnel, it would appear that an educational benefits program 
would improve our recruiting and retention capabilities It is 
our consensus that an educational benefit program would be desirable." 

The problem of statistics is stated by Idaho: "The educational 
assistance offered by the State of Idaho to Army and Air National 
of n^!wl? significant in encouraging enlistment and retention 

of quality personnel. These benefits are in addition to any others 
furnished to the applicants. There is not real "go no go" gauge to 
measure the success of the program as it relates to enlistment and 
retention of quality personnel. We do not know that many members 
to°<,^r);r. ^""^ program initially entered the Idaho Guard 

to secure the advantages of satisfactory membership in the form of 
educational encouragement." 

The Adjutant General of Nevada was not impressed at first by the 

''""f^^'" recruiting and retention hut experience 

factors helped change his mind. "Initially, it was our consensus that 
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the programs effect on recruiting was neligible. However, after 
two years of publicity 1 now feel that it doo^ play a significant 
role in our recruiting program. More significantly, 1 am satisfied 
it has been the dominant factor in our retention program, especially 
in the area where individuals complete their ETS and are considering 
reenlistment 

Nebraska experienced a personnel gain of over 500 persons within 
one year after their education bill was introduced; however, command 
leadership and recruiting and retention efforts also contributed 
to the increase in strength. Nebraska strength went from the low 
80 's to almost 100%. According to Nebraska Adjutant General "our 
educational benefits have definitely aided recruiting and r^ention 
in the short year since its passage into law (July 1974)." 

Perhaps the strongest support for recruiting and retention comes 
from Louisiana, another state with ri tuition assistance program. 
"The legislation was signed into law in August 1974 and we have 
only one academic year of experience in the program. The following 
effect on recruiting and retention has been indicated: 

a. Greater access to high school seniors and excepf.ional 
coop.eration from high school officials and guidance counselors. 

b. Students in high school and college became very interested 
in the entire National Guard program as a result of the tuition 
exemption opportunity publicity in the past year." 

C. "Units and recruiters report the program has brought direct 
results in enlistments, particularly veterans, since this exemption 
is in addition to VA assistance. Most on-campus veterans assistance 
officers are now pushing the program, especially for young married 
men having financial difficulty staying in college. College and 
university counselors are doing the same for non-veteran students." 

d. "Program publicity has resulted in many new members who 
became interested through it but are not actively using the program 
now. They reportedly enlisted now for other benefits and plan to 
use the tutition exemption later. These are mostly non-prior service 
individuals." 

e. "The program has certainly increased the quality of the 
enlistees in the past year." 

f. "For those present members, the program has had a marked 
effect on retention as the law requires a person to be a member 

at the beginning of and throughout the entire period of the tuition 
exemption. This has caused many extensions of enlistment in the 
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past fall and spring and will create many more. Of course, the 
personnel retained are of the best quality. With only two full 
semesters of experience, it is difficult to establish very positive 
facts, but so far the program dropout rate is running less than 
•05 percent. This includes applicants receiving approvals but 
failing to register and the use the exemption- There were 650 
participants in the program at the close of the spring 75 
semester . " 

It can be concluded that while the experience factor is lacking; 
a great deal of positive expert opinion is available in support 
of the thesis that a program of educational benefits can be a 
valuable aid in recruiting and retention quality troops for the 
National Guard. 

15. Number and Type of Proposed Legislative Plans or Plans Which 
Have Not Yet Been Successful 

Twenty-three states have submitted legislative proposals which are 
now in progress or which have not been successful. Many of these 
states plan to reintroduce their legislation as soon as economic 
conditions improve. The majority of these plans deal with some 
form of tuition assistance plan. 



STATE 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 



TYPE PLAN 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 



STATUS 

Being Prepared 

To Be Resubmitted 

To Be Submitted 

To Be Prepared 

Introduced 75 Legisla- 
tions Failed to Pass 



Georgia 

Hawaii 
Illinois 



Tuition Assistance 



Tuition Assistance 

Tuition Assistance 
Scholarship 



Bill Prepared 
Not Submitted 

To Be Submitted Jan 76 

Enacted by Legislation 
Needs Governor's Sig- 
nature 



Iowa 



Tuition Assistance 



Submitted/Did Not Pass 
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STATE 



TYPE PLAN 



STATUS 



Kansas 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

New Jersey 

New York 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Washington 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assistance 

Tuition Assistance 

Tuition Assistance 



Tuition Assistance . 
and Scholarships for 
Children of Deceased/ 
Disabled Guardsmen 

Tuition Assistance 



Tuition Assistance 
Tuition Assitance 



West Virginia Tuition Assistance 



Tuition Assistance 



Tuition Assistance 



To Be Reintroduced 1976 

Submitted/Did Not Pass 

Not Acted on at Present 

To Be Reintroduced 

To Be Reintroduced Next 
Year 

Bill Killed in Committee 
by Administrative Report 

Presented to Governor's 
Council 

Submitted 3 Times 
Will Try Again 



General Assembling 
Not Expected to Act 
on This 

Proposed 

Submitted/Did Not Pass 

Passed Senate 

Did Not Pass House 

In Process at Present 
Outcome Doubtful 

Introduced . 
Unsuccess ful 



t 
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APPENDIX H 

■Impact /Opinion Statements 

The managers of current programs were asked their opinion in order 
to obtain their subjective evaluation of the impact, pro or con, 
of this program if it were implemented, upon their programs.- 

a. SOC - Dr. Jim Nickerson, Director of the Serviceman's Oppor- 
tunity College (SOC) replied: 

"It would appear the growing network of SOC institutions should 
be of substantial service in providing the needed educational' 
services to members of the National Guard and the US Army Reserve 
should educational benefits similar to the Amy GED program be 
extended to them. ^ 

Assuming the number of probable users to be approximately 70,000 
for the Guard and 40,000 for the Reserves (110,000), the present 
325 SOC institutions should be able to absorb much of the additional 
inn Ln"^''^ readily. It is estimated that SOC now serves 250,000- 
JUO,000 servicemen and women under voluntary education programs 
of the services, and perhaps about 450,000 veterans through its 
two-year and four-year member institutions. 

There are some limitations arising from the geographical distribu- 
tion of SOC institutions, for they still tend to cluster in the 
states and the areas where military installations are to be found 
However, the network is slowly expanding into areas previously 
unrepresented to provide 'Project AHEAD' type of educational 
services in addition to the broader concern for recognition and ' 
transfer of work among all member institutions. 

Moreover, of most concern to the reservist or guard member is not 
the. transferability of work, but the readiness of institutions to 
bring study opportunity and instruction to base or wherever members 
are clustered, and to do so in modules of content and time consistent 
with conditions of service or assignment. SOC institutions are 
enjoined to make such an effort and stand ready to make their more 
flexible procedures and programs of instruction available to Guards- 
men and Reservists, as well as to men and women in service or as 
veterans . " 

b. DANTES - The Defense Activity for Non-traditional Education 
Support (DANTES) were also asked for an impact statement. Personnel 
costs and test security were two of their major concerns, as evidenced 
by their reply: 
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"In response to your request for information regarding the impact 
of offering education services to the Reserve Components, my staff 
has prepared the following inclosures for your information. 

Please note that the administrative and scoring costs for the CLEP 
tests are approximations,' as negotiations with Educational Testing 
Serv ice (ETS ) for FY 76 have no t been final ized . The exac t cost of 
the SST's is not available at this time either, as this is also under 
negotiation with ETS. Cost figures for GED examinations have not 
been included, as the GED examinations are available only in over- 
seas education centers and therefore do not affect CONUS Reserve 
Components. Reserve Component utilization of the programs available 
through the DANTES Independent Study Catalog would, of course, 
result in increased Army funding for the Tuition Assistance Program. 
Unfortunately, with no historical data available we cannot make 
any cost projections in this area. 

With regard to the testing programs available through DANTES, one of 
our major concerns is test security. As all major military installa- 
tions have established procedures for the safeguarding and administra- 
tion of test materials, we strongly recommend that the Reserve 
Components utilize the Education Centers already established in 
the event that the Voluntary Education Program is made available 
to Army Reserve and National Guard personnel. 

Our conservative projections indicate, for FY 76, 74,655 examination 
administrations at a cost of $515,570. On our part, full support 
of extension of the Voluntary Education Program to the Reserve 
Components would require two additional clerical support personnel-- ' 
We would require one person (GS-5) to process and resolve problems 
in the Examination Program area and one person (GS-4) for data 
gathering and statistical tabulation for the Independent Study area. 
As the Independent Study area is new and the workload not yet 
critical, the GS-4 position would not require immediate fulfillment. 
However, the Examination Program area is i^lready functioning at full 
capacity and would require immediate clerical support. 

While this information is based on several uiitri.&d factors, it 
represents our best estimate of potential implications." 

c. Project AHEAD - An estimate of the impact on Project AHEAD was 
also sought. The following comments were provided: 
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"Project AHEAD, (Army Help for Education and Development) seeks 
to provide educational opportunities to service personnel. Prbject 
AHEAD schools expect students to return to their school to complete 
their degree work. Enrollment can be accomplished prior to the 
individual entering the service and there are over 1,200 partici- 
pating schools. . 

Expansion of tuition assistance to the National Guard and Reserves 
would have a large impact on the schools as it should increase enroll- 
ments." 

d. National Guard Bureau Impact Study - The National Guard Bureau 
was asked to provide an impact statement for a proposed model of 
administration which would establish an education technician at the 03 
level in each state and would provide an 05 at Bureau. Proposed 
administrative needs were considered and responses made to them. 

The Training Branch responded as follows: 

"From an operations and training standpoint, extending educational 
benefits to ARNG personnel will be positively received by all Guard 
members. 

Participating members will ultimately expand their educational back- 
grounds. Morale will significantly improve, the results of which will 
be shown, in increased enlistments and extensions of enlistments. 
Furthermore, the program will complement the One Army Policy and 
bring the National Guard one step cloc.r toward making that philosophy 
a reality. 

Any required administrative support necessary to implement this program 
should be accomplished by a full-time technician staff or by providing 
ATAs or school funds as required. The present training time (48 
training assemblies IDT and 15 days AT) is required to conduct mission 
oriented training to increase the combat readiness and proficiency 
of all ARNG units. Cutting into this time, for any reason, could 
hamper achieving these readiness objectives at a time when the National 
Guard is being heavily relied upon as a member in the Total Force.'* 

From the above letter of support it can be seen that a major concern 
and constraint is the possible support or mission essential training 
time at all leyels and in all Guard units. 

The reply from the military manpower side posed yet another question: 
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Additional military (paid drill spaces) to accommodate the pro- 
posed full-time education career officers and military related 
administrative, support assigned to the 53 states and territories 
must be generated as follows: 

(1) Trade-off from those spaces presently allocated to man 
the respected State HUD. 

(2) Approval by HQDA to increase the manning level of the 
authorization documents to accommodate the required spaces. 

(3) NGB space could be special FTTD/ADT tour for the project." 

T..ese manpower constraints provide another challenge to planning and 
impleme-iting model programs of administration. 

e. Office Chief of Army Reserve Impact Study: 

A proposed model of administration which called for the addition of a 
rull-time U-3 along with administrative support was submitted to OCAR 
tor their response and for a impact study. 

The following quotes in regards to the securing of personnel are noted. 

Under present authorizations, approval at the ARCOM/GOCOM level of a 
full-time 0-3, along with a clerk-typist for support, to administer 
subject program would t.: unrealistic." 

The manpower constraint would be a consideration involved in any 
proposed administrative model. 

In regards to training, it was stated that: 

"The use of regularly scheduled drill time for testing of troops for 
the high school diploma/GED test would be objectionable, however 
in the event that the proposed full-time personnel became a reality, 
non-drill date schedules could be established at the training centers 
for administering the tests." ^ centers 

This statement is in agreement with the National Guard Bureau O&T 
section statement. It appears that a major constraint would be 
locating time other than training time to test the troops. 

f' Operation and Training Section ror the National Guard in two 

states were asked to respond to the possible impact of this program 
on their training. Both sections welcomed it warmly as a recruiting 
and retention device and .,aw no impact upon training orovided ^'.e 
program was conducted outside of training time. 
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g. Adjutant General and Staff Impact Study: 

In addition to the voluntary letters of support and endorsement 
received from various Adjutant Generals of the state, one state 
Adjutant General was asked to do or mnke a brief impact study of 
the program on his forces. In a staff discussion it was pointed 
out that, "yes our state is definitely in favor of the possibility 
of extending educational benefits to our troops however; any program 
of educational benefits cannot detract from our missions essential 
training. Mission essential training must have first priority. 
It is our belief that civilian education opportunities which benefit 
the individual should be participated on the individuals own time. 
This will show interest cjnd effect on the troopers part as these 
benefits are above and beyond the rionnal benefits offered to the 
Guard." 

h. Impact on Internal programs - Two addition in-house educational 
programs of the TAG Education Directorate were asked to develop a 
description of their program along with possible implications for 
Reserve Component. These programs were the Accreditation o f Army 

T raining and Experience (AME) and National Apprenticeship 

Standards for the Unite d States Army . These programs wprp described 
as follows: 

(1) Accreditation of Army Training and Experience - In June 
of 1974 the Office of The Adjutant General contracted with the 
Commission on Educational Credit of the American Council on Education 
^ACE) to study the feasibility of using the Army MOS classification 
system as a basis for relating the learning experiences of enlisted 
personnel to learning required in apprenticeship training and 
post-secondary educational programs. The study involved an in-depth 
analysis of 100 MOSs , a task which required the examination of 
MOS performance standards, related training materials, on-the-job 
training and the Enlisted Evaluation system. Based upon standards 
it had developed, the task force recommended credit for 91 of the 
100 MOSs studied. The recommendations were as follows: (a) from 
one to 56' hours in the vocational certificate category, (b) from 
two to 46 hours in the associate degree category, (c) from three 
to 26 hours in the upper-division baccalaureate category, and 
(d) up to six hours in the graduate dogree category. Recommendations 
for advanced standing in apprenticeship training programs ranged 
from 400 to 8,000 clock hours of job experience. A new contract 
has been negotiated with the Commission to evaluate an additional 
200 Army MOSs. Since the Commission is the only national organization 
which recommends credit for non-traditional learning, it is necessary 
for evaluations to emanate from the organization rather than from 
the Army in order to assure eventual acceptance of recommendations 
by the academic and vocational communities. Therefore, the reconimen- 
datLons will be 
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publi«?hed as an addetuium to the ACb: Cii Ldo to t he Kvnluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, 1974 . fTTt; the 
prerogative of individual educational institutions and vocational 
agencies to accept the recommendations and award credit as they 
see fit, ACE is presently working with various elements of the 
academic and vocational communities in order to gain wide acceptance 
to the Commission's recommendations. 

The possible impact on the Reserve Components of this program would 
ba great. If the Reserve Components were provided this same benefit 
then many of the troops would and could secure a large number of 
hours credit toward a degree in their local educational institution. 

( 2 ) National Apprenticeship Standards for the United States Arm y 
The National Apprenticeship Standards for the US Army were registered 
with Dep.artment of Labor (DOL) on 9 July 1975. The registration 
of these standards brings the Army one step closer to its goal 
of gaining acceptance by labor, industry and management of Army 
training and experience. The standards specify that Army training 
programs will not be altered to meet civilian apprenticeship require- 
ments. They prescribe policies and procedures under which TRADOC 
and Health Services Command Service Schools may develop and register 
individual apprenticeship programs in their functional areas'^'with 
DOL. The purpose of these programs is to provide soldiers with 
the opportunity to earn vocational credentials comparable to those of 
their civilian counterparts. Army apprenticeship programs will 
encourage greater professionalism on the part of the soldiers and 
serve as a valuable recruiting incentive. The first such program, 
a program for equipment operators and mechanics developed by the 
Army Engineer School, will be registered with DOL in early August. 
Other programs are under development. The Office of The Adjutant 
General (DAAG-EDG) is the HQDA staff agency responsible for the 
administration of Army apprenticeship programs. Soldiers Army-wide 
working in labor-related MOSs are eligible for participation in 
these programs on a voluntary basis. The progress of soldier- 
apprentices will be recorded in log books which will be certified by 
immediate supervisors. A central registry at DOL will record all 
apprenticeship actions and maintain individual files on each 
apprentice. Certificates of Apprenticeship Completion will be issued 
by DOL upon completion of training requirements. The implementing 
regulation ^ for Army apprenticeship programs will be distributed 
to the field in early August, Draft copies of the regulation are 
bring forwarded to MACOM DCSPERs and installation education centers 
in order to furnish advance information which can be made available 
to soldiers, commanders, and supervisors. 

Thi:j. program could have potential benefits for the Reserve Components. 
Reserve units such as Engineer Battalions, Transportation BN and 
other support units would have a powerful recruiting and retentions 
incentive and the troops themselves would benefit from the program. 
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I. Battalion Commanders 

A telephone survey to selected Battalion Commanders Ln National 
Guard units across the states was made in regards to the proposed 
program and to possible impact on their Battalions. The telephone 
survey was used due to the constraints of time. Approval to make 
the calls was obtained from the National' Guard Bureau, the GI or 
Administration Director of the states involved, and the Battalion 
Commanders themselves. A standard format for the questionnaire 
was used and the following responses were obtained by askir?g the 
questions and calling back later for replies. The sample was spread 
out. across the United States and while it was not random, statis- 
tically speaking, the sample was representative. 

(1) What is your opinion in regards to the overall study? 
Number of Battalion Commanders Attempted *:o Reach - 12 
Number of Battalion Commanders Responding - 8 
Number of Battalion Commanders in Favor of Program - 8 
Comments ranged from great to much needed. 

(Vacation, time constraints, were reason some did not reply.) 

(2) What would be the impact on your Battalion in regards to 
training and personnel if the benefits of the program were put 
into action? 

N = 8 

No problem foreseeable - 6 

Limited problem of training Lime and concern over training time 
but no objection - 2 

(3) Would or could you consider using 1 drill per year for 
testing for high school diploma but no other aspects of education 
programs will impinge on training time? 

Would consider - 5 

Would consider but training time is very essential - 3 

(4) Comments: (These were varied but all were supportaiive 
of the program. Most saw the program as a recruiting incentive.) 
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The following; response's are typical i>iu»s from UniinlLon Command or : 

(a) "'We need iTiore incentives to continue Lo attract and retain 
high quality individuals. The more benefits we have the greater the 
degree of success of rpjcruiting and retaining people, if we can also 
provide them meaningful training. We can't compete for pro pay like 
the Active Army so we need all incentives we can get. The program 
should be voluntary in nature and non^threatening to the troops. 
Likewise, the program may help young vomen with their educational 
requirements for OCS. Yes, we need the program." 

(b) "Impact on tr.^iniag and personnel would be limited. I am 
supportative of the concept but the needs of training time must be 
met." 

(c) "Would possibly consider giving up 1 drill per year of 
commander time for testing of high school diplomas, tuition assistance 
and other plans would be done on troops on our time." 

(d) "Excellent program - Hope it comes through." 

It can be concluded that some Battalion Commanders are very supporta- 
tive of the program, while others are concerned about the use of 
training time. The predominant feeling is that training time, except 
possibly for one time testing for the high school equivalency test 
should not be used. Overall, the Battalion Commanders surveyed 
believe the program is feasible and would be valuable. 

j . Other opinion statements are included in Appendices F and G. 
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